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I. 


HREE men have done more 
than any others to inspire our 
generation with the love of na- 

ture. They are Henry D. Thoreau, 
John Burroughs and William Hamil- 
ton Gibson. Thoreau, when the 
generation was young challenged it 
to come out of doors, live in a shanty, 
and see as much of the world as he 
saw. John Burroughs, in later years, 
has acted as guide to a multitude of 
minds, eager to be “personally con- 
ducted” to field and forest. William 
Hamilton Gibson, besides winning 
many feet into the “highways and 
byways” whose charms he taught us 
to feel, was fortunate in his power to 
bring nature to our hands, in the 
works of his pencil, with which he 
made luminous—literally illustrated 
his lessons. It is with a sense of ir- 
reparable loss that one turns the pages 
of his books and tries to realize that 
they will have no successors, that the 
hand which made them is dead and 
the soul which inspired them has 
gone from us. He held a unique 
place in the interest and affection of 
the great public to which he ad- 
dressed himself. While to those 
who were happy enough to have 
even a small place in his friendship 
his going away meant the depletion 
of life’s enjoyment, the drying of one 
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deep spring of resource and inspira- 
tion. For such a personality as 
his, so simple, so frank, so spontane- 
ous, cannot be lost from its activities 
and its intimacies without involving 
many hearts in grief. 


Il. 


It is a matter for pride to every 
New England man that Mr. Gibson 
was of the best stock and the bluest 
blood of that favored territory. Chief 
Justice Richard H. Dana of Cam- 
bridge, a copy of whose portrait by 
Copley he owned, was his great- 
grandfather. His father, Edmund 
T. H. Gibson, was a Boston man, 
and his mother, Elizabeth C. San- 
ford, belonged in Sandy Hook, New- 
town, Connecticut, where he himself 
was born, October 5, 1850. Sandy 
Hook was the family home of the 
Gibsons. When in later life his own 
country house was built in Washing- 
ton, Connecticut, where he had been 
in boyhood a pupil in the famous 
“Gunnery” school, he was still in the 
same beautiful and romantic region 
of western Connecticut, in which he 
was born. He was a student at the 
Polytechnic Institute in Brooklyn, 
and there developed his talent for 
drawing, which was destined, though 
against the advice and wishes of his 
family, to determine his career for 
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art. His father hoped he would fol- 
low in his own footsteps, and become 
a broker. It gives one a decided 
shock to think what America would 
have lost if William Hamilton Gib- 
son had chosen the stock exchange 
instead of the studio and the field, 
commerce instead of art. 


Brooklyn was his city home for 
many years; and here his studio, in 
the upper part of his house near the 
Park, gave him a broad outlook over 
the two cities, and glimpses of the 
Bridge, the bay, the highlands of 
Jersey, across whose distant crests he 
caught the glories of many a sunset. 
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MR. GIBSON IN HIS BROOKLYN STUDIO. 


In this city studio he was always a 
busy toiler. It was a most attractive 
room, and full of comfortable furni- 
ture and beautiful objects. But it 
was an apartment whose belongings 
and whose atmosphere bespoke hard 
work. Mr. Gibson loved to. sur- 
round himself with objects of beauty 
—tapestries, rugs, ancestral furni- 
ture, books, pictures and bric-a-brac. 
But his theory was that all such 
things were, for the artist, not a mere 
extravagance, nor an indulgence in 
luxury, but an element in his atmos- 
phere which ought to help him to 
work more effectively, an inspiration 
and a stimulus. Nor was his prac- 
tice inconsistent with his theory. 
One who was close to his life writes 
of him: “He seemed never to spend 
an idle hour. He was always ar- 
ranging some new task. He was not 
done with one thing before he had 
begun another. Among his papers 
there are quantities of note-books 
and sketch-books full of fresh ma- 


terial to be perfected before he pre- 
sented them to the public.” That 
was characteristic of the man. He 
loved work, and especially he loved 
his own work; and to be continually 
about it was his greatest enjoyment. 
Indeed, it was this tremendous pres- 
sure under which he continually kept 
himself, that too soon wore out the 
machinery of the body, and broke 
down the physical mechanism of the 
restless mind. 

In the volume entitled “Pastoral 
Days,” Gibson explains his presence 
in what he lovingly calls “Home- 
town,” by saying: “My wife and I 
have run away from the city for a 
month or two. A vacation we call 
it; but to an artist such a thing is 
rarely known in its ordinary sense, 
and often indeed it means an increase 
of labor rather than a respite.” It 
usually meant this last to him; for he 
was never so busy as when with the 
early days in May he shook off the 
dust of Long Island, and hastened to 
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Litchfield County, to the hilltops of 
Washington, where he built him a 
beautiful cottage among the old 
neighbors of his boyhood days, in 
the midst of the scenes where he first 
loved and grew intimate with nature. 
His studio here was an old school- 
house. It stood in the midst of a 
copse of sumac-bushes which he 
would not have disturbed, and after 
which his home was christened, ‘“The 
Sumacs.” The field in front of his 
cottage was no close-cropped lawn, 
trim and smug in the artificial fashion 
of city boarders’ front yards; but the 
daisies grew there, and the clover, 
and the golden rod, and thick clumps 
of wild shrubs, where the birds he 
loved made their nests and the bees 
and the butterflies came to feed. 
Here, as one writes who saw his life 
in Washington, “he was the inspira- 
tion of this hillside town for years. 
His studio was the centre of inquiry 


re 





and interest in the natural world; 
and when any strangely beautiful or 
curious or wonderful thing was found 
by the inexperienced, it was gathered 
to be shown to Mr. Gibson. Even 
the farmers took a delight in his pres- 
ence. Every lane and every drive 
has its association with him, and the 
dear people here say that they feel 
that he is still among them, and that 
the very hills are sacred to them.” 

It is a pleasant fact to record, and 
characteristic of him and of his work, 
that when he had about completed 
his lectures on the “Mysteries of the 
Flowers,” he gave them first to his 
farmer neighbors, and was pleased 
beyond measure that these particular 
critics should find a keen interest and 
delight in the story he afterward told, 
amid wondering applause, to learned 
men and experts in natural science. 
Here, too, he found the liveliest en- 
joyment in the dear companionship 
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“THE SUMACS.” 
of family. He was 
the life of the home, 
the boon companion 
of his wife and sons, 
a boy with the little 
fellows, entering into 
all their sports, bubbling over with 
the spontaneous energy which kept 
him always youthful in his spirit. 
He traveled far and wide in Europe 
and in our own land, always with his 
eyes open, his ear alert for new or 
familiar things in the natural world, 
often with camera or pencil, noting 
and preserving what he saw. But he 
loved to come back to “Hometown,” 
where the roots of his life had struck 
so deeply, and there work up for the 
delight and help of others what he 
had garnered in many fields. 


ITI. 


The list of his books is not a long 
one, but it is sumptuous, and to 
nature-lovers one of the most pre- 
cious in all American literature. 
“Camp Life in the Woods and the 
Tricks of Trapping and Trap-mak- 
ing,” is a book to fill a boy’s mind 
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with resist- 
less yearn- 
ings for the 
haunts of 
the rabbit, 
the mink, 
the fox and 
the ruffed 
grouse. 
But it is 
only a hint 
and a 
prophecy of 
those finer 
works’ to 





be- 


which 
wildered, between admiration for 


come in one vibrates, 
the dexterous pencil, so perfectly 
facile in the expression of the 
most delicate aspects of nature, and 
wonder at the ready pen, running so 
freely in the service of a mind 
crowded to overflowing with the most 
interesting and stimulating knowledge 
of every form of animate life. 
“Pastoral Days,” “Happy Hunting 
Grounds,” “Strolls by Starlight and 
Sunshine,” “Highways and Byways”; 
were ever titles more piquantly 
suggestive of the outdoor world and 
the study thereof! Then comes that 
marvel of delicate and poetic illustra- 
tion, that compend of rare and fasci- 
nating facts, that glory of modern 
illustration and book making,—the 
almanac of the year he made up from 
his weekly observations of the blos- 
soming of flowers, the movements of 
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THE WASHINGTON STUDIO. 


caterpillars, the fall of nuts, and the 
travels of squirrels and _ rabbits! 
“Sharp Eyes,” he called it, and de- 
scribed it as “a rambler’s calendar,” 
and justified it as “a plea for the 
rational, contemplative country ram- 
ble.” Nor must that last volume be 
slightingly mentioned, and left for 
the gourmands and the market-gar- 
deners, which is a loving study of 
neglected fields and an effort to bring 
the world of the edible fungi within 
man’s knowledge and familiar inter- 
est. He who has all or any of these 
works has a wishing carpet more 
wonderful and more potent than any 
which the fairy tales describe, which 
will transport him into the most re- 
mote and secret fastnesses of nature 
and show him the very arcana of the 
Creative Power. 


IV. 


It seems strange enough to-day 
that his illustrations should ever have 
been sent back by publishers or 
editors. They are so fascinating to 
the eye of even inexpert observers, 
they so impress and stimulate both 


the memory and the imagination, 
that it does not seem as though, on 
their own merits, they could ever 
have failed to commend themselves 
as thoroughly “available” even in 
the commercial sense. But the artist 
has two tasks to accomplish before he 
can succeed in his mission; he must 
make his pictures, and then train a 
taste for them,—he must first inter- 
pret his own view of nature and then 
teach others how to understand him. 
The eagerness with which the public 
came to turn to Mr. Gibson’s pictures, 
grew as they learned almost uncon- 
sciously to themselves to perceive the 
things in nature which he was always 
seeking, and so to appreciate the 
delicate, the sympathetic, the per- 
fectly adequate way in which he re- 
vealed them. Then, too, his own 
hand became more cunning with 
practice, his methods more varied, 
his command of the resources of his 
art more complete; and with the im- 
proved processes of reproducing, in 
modern illustration, he was able to do 
himself greater justice, and make a 
stronger appeal to the imagination 
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through the eye. Finer illustrations, 
in spirit or in execution, than those of 
“Sharp Eyes,” or “Highways and By- 
ways,” it would be hard to find. In 
the marvelous charts with which he 
equipped himself for the lectures on 
the “Mysteries of the Flowers,” he 
assembled all his rare and versatile 
gifts, and brought the ingenuity of an 
engineer, the skill of a mechanic, the 
deft art of the draughtsman and 
painter, to the task of making a vivid 
and accurate transcript of the fertil- 
ization of the plants. 

It would be hard to say which char- 
acter predominated in him, the 
artist or the scientist, the naturalist 
or the painter. His art is pervaded 
with the accuracy of the lover of 
scientific fact, and his science glows 
with all the imaginative play of the 
artist’s soul. His methods are a tri- 
umphant example of the “scientific 
use of the imagination,” and of the 
imaginative presentation of science. 
The most hardened Gradgrinds of re- 
search could find no fault. with his 
facts, but were astounded and put to 
confusion by his power to suffuse 
reality with the glow of a poetic 
fancy. He grasps the essential fact 
to be shown and then his nimble 
imagination and artistic resource 


furnish him with ample devices for 
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putting the stress upon the points he 
wishes the mind to catch and to hold. 
Here, for instance, in a chapter on 
“Ballooning Seeds,”—a title which is 
a botany-lesson in itself,—he draws 
across a page what he calls “a fanci- 
ful eddy” wafting up a swarm of seeds 
which fly abroad on the autumn 
breeze. Every form in the airy 
sketch is accurate enough for a text- 
book, yet the whole is fit for the 
illustration of a poem. Again, in “A 
Masquerade of Stamens,” his pencil 
leads down the pages, out of a sunny 
meadow, a long procession which, 
beginning in the grasses of the fore- 
ground, develops into the exactly 
drawn forms of a score of curiously 
fashioned stamens. The illustrations 
for “Queer Fruits from the Bee’s 
Basket,” with its decorated initial 
showing just the right bee investigat- 
ing just the right flower; the laden 
insects hastening from the clump of 
bushes in the foreground to the dis- 
tant hives behind the farmhouse, and 
finally the sketch at the close, of a 
group of the odd forms of pollen-dust 
which the microscope reveals— 
these could only have been done by a 
man as familiar with the palette as 
with the magnifying lens, with as 
good an eye for artistic effect as for 
scientific fact. How vivid and 
graphic this 
power of his 
would have 
made the illus- 
trated botany 
which he had 
projected and 
partly com- 
pleted—and 
which may yet 
be given to the 
public. All of 
his work is an 
emphatic refu- 
tation of the 
popular cry, 
as shallow as 
it is common, 
that as science 
advances art 
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must decline, that a knowledge of 
facts tends to limit the play of the 
fancy, and that there is some irrecon- 
cilable contradiction between truth 
and imagination. His _ scientific 
knowledge was the material from 
which he wrought the creations of 
his imagination; and the more ma- 
terial he gathered from the world of 
fact, the larger was the world his 
artist hand made of it. 


V. 


This marked and powerful trait of 
his mind lies at the bottom of his 
faculty for humanizing if one may so 
term it, the life which lies below man’s 
in the vital scale. What writer since 
the days of the primeval fairy tales 
ever brought the worlds of human 
life and other life so near to each 
other? He seems a modern Siegfried 
into whose ears the birds talk and the 
grass whispers as it grows. When he 
comes back from the woods and fields, 


or from an exploration into the insect 
realm close by his own doorstep, he 
reports what he has.seen and heard 
precisely as if he were recounting the 
talk and the doings of his own kind. 
Pencil and pen unite to interpret this 
life of beetle and spider and bee and 
ant and bird into the terms of human 
existence. He makes all life seem re- 
lated to our lives, all being to appear 
of one substance, all to be worthy 
of interest, sympathy, love and 
reverence. ¥ 

There are strange and beautiful 
stories told of his power to attract and 
to handle the shyest creatures. Once, 
it is said, he went to a public library, to 
make a sketch of some rare butterfly, 
and had found a book of plates from 
which he was copying his subject, 
when, lo! there floated into this 
strange, great room one of the very 
specimens he was picturing, fluttering 
down upon the open page, and at last 
alighting there beside its own por- 
trait! On one election day, he went 
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to vote, and there came in at the open 
door, no one knew whence, a stray 
pigeon, which flew at once to him as 
to a friend, and perched upon his 
shoulder; and after he had caressed it 
and talked soothingly to it, the bird 
flew away again,no one knew whither. 
Once, too, he sat upon his piazza try- 
ing to describe to a visitor the peculiar 
markings upon the wings of a song- 
bird, when he suddenly arose, stepped 
to a neighboring bush, and coaxed 
into his hands one of the very kind 
he was talking of, which he brought 
to show his guest. 

All this sympathy with the world 
of life outside of man fills his text and 
his illustrations to overflowing. He 
has a marvelous knack of putting a 
whole chapter of analogy and sugges- 
tion into a phrase or a title. He has 

*The cuts of the Crowfoot and Columbine are from 


sketches by Gibson for his unfinished ‘“ Illustrated 
Botany.” 
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a series of pictures 
in “Highways and 
Byways,” — describ- 
ing the tragedies of 
the insect world, and 
he packs the whole 
story of the struggle 
for existence into 
such titles as “On 
the Scent,” “The In- 
sect Tiger,” “A 
Prowler,” “A Tyrant 
of the Fields,” “Sun- 
shine and Shadows 
in the Woods.” He 
writes of the borer of 
the ichneumon-fly, 
in a chapter called 
“The Most Wonder- 
ful Drill in the 
World.” He studies 
the fringe which in 
winter grows upon 
the partridge’s claws, 
and sums up the re- 
sults in a title, “The 
Grouse on Snow- 
shoes.” The seeds 
thrown out upon the 
snow from the dry 
and frozen pods are 
“Winter Grist for the Birds.” He 
crowds the suggestion of a common 
device of nature into another heading 
of a chapter on “Seed Tramps.” 
“Brownie dust-brushes” is his vivid, 
fanciful name for the white puffs of 
the groundsel-shrub. And the yellow 
winged sparrow, whose note so nicely 
counterfeits the common _ grass- 
hopper’s, he calls “a _ bird-ventrilo- 
quist,” “the grasshopper-mimic.” 
The same keen powers of observation 
which his talented kinsman, Charles 
Dana Gibson, brings to bear upon 
human subjects, in analyzing their 
weaknesses and satirizing their foi- 
bles, he exercises in observing and 
depicting the human side of plant and 
animal life. More than any mind of 
this generation, this naturalist-poet- 
artist makes men feel that kinship of 
all life which Drummond has asserted 
in “The Ascent of Life,” and which 
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Professor Shaler has condensed into a 
phrase in calling it “The Bond of the 
Generations.” 

VI. 

Another of Mr. Gibson’s most inter- 
esting traits is his fondness for what 
many pass by, as the insignificant 
things of nature. He shows with 
the convincing eloquence of both pen 
and pencil the greatness of the little 
and the divinity of the commonplace. 
He finds a universe in a corner of 
the meadow. For him a cobweb holds 
the beauty of the world. He invests 
the feuds of wasps and spiders, the 
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doings of moths and butterflies, with 
all the interest of human wars and 
industries. He illustrates in a way 
never to be surpassed by any other 
the beautiful marriage-customs of the 
plants, the strange relation of bee and 
blossom, of the insect’s anatomy to the 
structure of the flower. There are 
many of us who chiefly love him in his 
character of prophet of the common 
things, the everyday and the ordinary, 
the unnoted or the unprized; for at 
his appreciative word they straight- 
way become noteworthy, brilliant, 
extraordinary. His reverent love in- 
sists upon all that is most picturesque 
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in them; and at last we are ashamed 
that we, too, had not seen them as he 
does. He seems to find the whole of 
nature in her humblest parts. And, 
in all his knowledge and his eagerness 
to impart it, there is nothing pedantic, 
no arrogance of learning, none of the 
dogmatism of the superior. What he 
tells, he tells because he loves it, loves 
to tell it, loves to have others share it 
with him. 

It was easy for a man with such 
discernment to discover in the back- 
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A man who thus appreciated the 
beauty-bearing resources of his own 
yard could be trusted to value at its 
fullest rates the larger world outside. 
I should attribute to this passion for 
finding beauty in things commonly 
slighted his love of night rambles 
among the flowers, to watch the habits 
of the blossoms in their sleep, the 
marvels of the dewdrops, the noc- 
turnal labors of the moths. He 
brought back from these midnight 
explorations surprises as genuine as 
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yard of the metropolitan house the 
possibilities of the country meadow 
and the wayside flower-bed. It was 
he who counted in his own little patch 
of land sixty-four species of grasses, 
wild-flowers and blooms from the 
fields and hillsides. “At midsum- 
mer,” he wrote, “my grass-plot might 
have been a detached segment of 
many a country slope upon which I 
have strolled, knee-deep in meadow 
flowers and herd’s grass, with its 
daisies, clovers, white and red; thistles, 
wild carrot, blue-grass, chicory and 
moth mullein,—a veritable oasis be- 
neath my window.” 


those from darkest Africa or the 


farthest north. 
VII. 

No notice of his work would be 
complete which did not include the 
mention of the astonishing lectures 
on the “Mysteries of the Flowers,” 
which were the crowning achievement 
of his useful life. In them all his 
versatility seemed to culminate. 
They were exceptionally brilliant, in 
a day when high merit in lectures is 
the rule. They transported the mind 
into the fairy land of fact. They were 
a harmonious marriage of science and 
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of art. They were at once accurate 
and beautiful. They enlarged knowl- 
edge and they stimulated imagination. 
They opened new possibilities for the 
lecture platform. And they bore 
above all things the marks of Gibson’s 
own personality. 

That personality will grow upon the 
American people, as time gives a true 
perspective to his life and work. But 
already we can see something of his 
conscience and his right to a place in 
the foremost trinity of our nature- 
prophets. In that great trio, Thoreau 
is the philosopher, Burroughs the 
poet and man of letters, Gibson the 
artist-naturalist. Perhaps he came 
no nearer to nature than the other 
two, but he knew how to bring nature 
nearer to us. Thoreau and Bur- 
roughs are close observers and close 
sympathizers, none could be closer; 
but they lack the gift which he has in 
full measure, of making the world 
around man seem one with him in the 
kinship of struggle, pain, and tragedy, 
in the partnership in the sport, the 
gladness, the ecstasy of living. 
Thoreau has 


a more _ philosophic 
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sweep, Burroughs the nicer literary 
touch, but Gibson has the livelier 
imagination, the more exuberant wit, 
the keener sense of the human aspects 
of life among the lowly bugs and blos- 
soms. While his eye is almost mi- 
croscopic in its power to follow the 
least things in the creation, it can also 
sweep the whole horizon in a fine 
mastery of the broader effects of light, 
color, and the spell upon the senti- 
ments. He adds to his large endow- 
ments of intellect and moral nature a 
glad exuberance, a noble spontaneity, 
which seem to make him a part of the 
things he loves to interpret, a gener- 
ous sharer in this world’s goodly life. 
He is as simple and kindly and earnest 
and reverent as one could wish such a 
prophet of beauty and of knowledge 
to be. Nor will those who knew him 
ever again be able to look across New 
England’s valleys and meadows with- 
out the pang which smote the poet’s 
heart when he sang of his noble 
friends: 


“Something is gone from Nature since they 
died, 
And summer is not summer, nor can be.” 
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WATCH-NIGHT IN OLD ST. PAUL'S. 
By Minna Irving. 


When all the city roofs are white 
With snow on New Year’s Eve, 

The belles and beaux of olden times 
Their lettered marbles leave. 

They make no footprints in the snow, 
No shadow from them falls; 

A silent host, they throng the aisle 
Of old St. Paul’s. 


They fill again the dusky pews With many a solemn shake of hands 
With glints of tarnished gold They greet another year, 

And buckled shoes and velvet coats And to the dust of crypt and tomb 
And faces proud and cold. In darkness disappear, 

A ghostly sexton pulls the rope But leave a smell of must and mold 
In periwig and smalls, Within those ancient walls,— 

When midnight chimes awake the clock = folks that worshiped long ago 
Of old St. Paul’s. In old St. Paul’s. 
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A BELATED BOYHOOD. 
By Margaret Sherwood. 


“Spirits of old that bore me 
And set me, meek of mind, 
Between great dreams before me, 
And deeds as great behind. 


“Oh, give my youth, my faith, my sword 
Choice of the heart's desire. 
A short life in the saddle, Lord, 
Not long life by the fire!”’ 


























i. 


HE noon train from the West 
pulled into the little station. A 
man and woman, each carrying 

a child, stepped from it. As they 
stood waiting on the platform in the 
still October sunshine, the man’s 
eyes followed the long shining rails 
over which they had come, but the 
woman turned and looked up the 
hill road on the left. Presently a 
rattling farm-wagon appeared. Its 
driver greeted the newcomers, then 
silently lifted their little hair trunk 
into the wagon. 

“Get in,” he cried cordially. He 
drove away over the stony road, then 
turned to his guests. “Got lone- 
some, didn’t you?” he asked. 

“Mary did,” answered 
Haskell. 

“Well,” said the driver, “I guess 
Maine’s better than Illinois, after all. 
Your mother’s pleased to death be- 
cause you’re comin’ back.” 

“We'll stay with her until spring,” 
smiled Mrs. Haskell. “Then we’re 
going back to the old place. Would 
it be much farther to go round by it 
now?” 

They drove on in silence. A sud- 
den turn brought them into sight of 
their old home. It stood half way 
up a hill, the rough road curling 
round it and disappearing. Above 
the white farmhouse the rugged hill- 
side was brilliant with autumn color. 
An odor of ripened apples floated 
down from the orchard. As they 
looked, a bit of milkweed down 
drifted to Mrs. Haskell’s shawl. She 
caught it and held it fast. Her eyes 
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were wet. There was the road over 
which she had walked to school as a 
child. Her father and her father’s 
father had worked among these hills. 
In that home her first child had been 
born. From the wide spaces and the 
great loneliness of the West she had 
come back to her own country and 
her own people. 

But her husband breathed heavily 
as if in exhausted air. The rocky 
pastures lay cramped on the hillside 
as they had lain when he escaped. It 
was like going through an iron door, 
recaptured. 

“See,” said his wife, lightly touch- 
ing his arm, “there’s the old shade 
tree, alive yet and just the same as 
ever.” 

“Yes,” responded Mark Haskell, 
with a laugh touched with tragic 
emotion, “and there’s the same hog 
under the Baldwin apple tree eating 
the same apple it was eating five 
years ago.” 


II. 


“I’m glad Mark’s so contented,” 
Mrs. Haskell often said complacently 
to her mother, as they sewed to- 
gether on winter afternoons. “I 
worried a good deal for fear he might 
want to go back West.” 

In the spring she went with her 
husband to the old home. Mark 
ploughed the square field below the 
orchard, and turned the sheep into 
the rock lot up the road. His wife 
watched him closely. 

“I knew Mark would like it after 
we got here,” she often said to her- 
self reassuringly. Now and then a 
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troubled expression came into her 
placid face. “Seems to me he is a 
little more irritable than he used to 
be. I guess the thin air in the West 
made him nervous. He’ll get over it 
here.” ; 

They had gone to [Illinois two 
years after their marriage, renting the 
farm which Mary?’s father had given 
her on her wedding day. From 
babyhood Mark had dreamed of go- 
ing West. A roving uncle had told 
him of the wild life on the plains, — 
its buffalo hunts, its Indian adven- 
tures, its breakneck riding. In his 
sleep the boy had been haunted by a 
sense of the wide freedom of the 
prairies. One night he woke cling- 
ing to his red patchwork quilt, think- 
ing that it was the mane of a glorious 
wild horse. 

He married at twenty-four and in- 
duced his pretty wife to emigrate. 
They would build up a town, he said, 
and have a hand in shaping its 
affairs. 

They worked hard in the new home 
on the prairie. There were rich 
harvests in the great grain fields. 
Mrs. Haskell, in the tiny rooms of 
her cabin, struggled for the old 
daintiness of life which she had 
known in her New England home. 
But the odds were against her. She 
could not make her table-cloths look 
white. There was no place to put 
the blue china, still packed in barrels. 
Worst of all, there was no parlor. 

Five years passed. Then they 
came home. Mrs. Haskell’s endur- 
ance had failed. Now they took up 
life again on the old farm among the 
Maine hills. In the autumn Mrs. 
Haskell made quince preserves from 
the quince trees which she had 
planted. In May she took up her 
carpets. She grew sweeter and more 
gentle as her hair turned gray. Her 
husband ploughed and reaped and 
sold. At thirty-five he was deacon 
in the church. The lines about his 
mouth grew deeper. He was quieter 
now and more stern. Ten years had 
gone, twenty years. The children 
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were growing up. There were five of 
them, gaunt, strong-featured, rebel- 
lious lads. “They favor their father,” 
the neighbors said. 

His youthful restlessness had de- 
scended to them all. Four of them 
ran away from home in search of 
adventure. “I feel like a hen with a 
family of ducks,” the mother said one 
day. They all came back at last, for 
their mother’s sake. One settled as 
a minister in eastern Massachusetts. 
Seth, the eldest, bought a farm at the 
foot of the hill on which the old 
home stood. 

“T hope he’ll settle down and be 
contented,” Mark Haskell said one 
day. He was sitting by the stove, 
reading the New York Weekly Times. 
“The boys never had much steadi- 
ness,” he continued, shaking his gray 


head dubiously. “They’ve always 
been hankering after something 
new.” 


And his wife, slowly rocking as she 
sewed, said: “That’s so strange. I 
don’t see where they get it. We’ve 
always been so contented at home.” 

The friendly newspaper shielded 
her husband’s face, and she did not 
see the sudden gleam in his eyes. 


III. 


One spring evening Seth came up 
the hill. His father was in the barn- 
yard, “doing the chores.” 

“See here, father,” said Seth, tak- 
ing the pail of milk from the old 
man’s hand. “Rachel and I have 
been talking things over. We think 
you and mother had better come 
down to live with us. Mother isn’t 
very well this spring, and you ain’t so 
young as you used to be.” 

Mark Haskell’s eyes wandered 
down the hill past the tangled pas- 
tures and the fresh green fields of 
springing grain to the railroad, where 
the sunlight on the track lay like an 
invitation. For five and forty years 
every whistle on the west-bound 
trains had thrilled his blood with a 
promise of escape. But not a muscle 
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of his face moved as he said, picking 
up an empty milk-pail: 

“T guess you’d better go up to the 
house and talk it over with your 
mother. It will be just as she says.” 

He began to milk another cow, but 
his hands dropped idle. The animal 
looked around in mild inquiry. The 
old man rose and went to the barn- 
yard gate. As he stood there leaning 
on his elbows, a cat climbed into his 
pail and, having tipped it over, drank 
from the thin stream of milk which 
flowed out on the ground. But he 
did not notice. 

At last, after all these years, at last! 
He was old and bent and gray, but 
the eyes that looked out from under 
his grizzled brows were fierce with 
young desire. 

“Well, what do you think about 
Seth’s plan, father?” asked Mrs. 
Haskell, when he went in. She was 


knitting at the side of the supper. 


table. The white cap above her gray 
curls was fresh and dainty. 

“T don’t know,” said her husband 
with indifference, hanging his hat on 
a nail in the corner, “T’ll leave it to 
you. I reckon I ain’t so feeble as 
Seth thinks.” 

“It isn’t too late to rent the farm,” 
said his wife rising, “and your 
rheumatism 4 

“My rheumatism’s all right,” he 
interrupted testily. He could not 
endure coddling. 

“Well, of course we'll do as you 
think best,” the gray-haired lady said, 
“but it seems to me as if we’d better 
go. I can help Rachel with the chil- 
dren, and Seth can find plenty for you 
to do.” 

“Tl think it over,” said Mark 
dubiously. He had taken his seat at 
the table, but he suddenly rose. 

“Where are you going, father? 
Supper will get cold,” she inquired 
anxiously, as she saw him open the 
door of the winding stairway that led 
up from the kitchen. 

“T’'ll be down in a minute,” he 
answered. 

In the loft above the kitchen was 





the little old hair trunk. Mark 
pulled it out from the corner and 
lifted the cover. It was full of worn 
garments and rolls of cloth. 

“She'll have to find some place to 
put these,” he said to himself. Then 
he shut the trunk and went down. 


After the two old people were 
settled in their son’s home, Mark 
came in one night when the family 
were gathered round the fire. His 
voice trembled a little through its 
assumed nonchalance. 

“T kind o’ think [ll take a little 
trip, now that things are getting set- 
tled. I’ve been feelin’ for a few days 
that I’d like to go West for a spell to 
see how things have changed since 
we came home.” 


IV. 


Seth drove his father to the station 
with Jennie, the deacon’s own mare. 
The little hair trunk fitted exactly the 
back of the old-fashioned wagon. 

“You'll see that your mother has 
everything she wants till I come back, 
Seth,” said his father. He remem- 
bered with remorse that he had 
spoken sharply to his wife a few min- 
utes ago. _She had wanted to put a 
muffler around his neck. A muffler 
in May! 

“If she wants money,” he added, 
“there’s a little in the savings bank. 
I fixed it so as she could get it out.” 

They had almost reached the sta- 
tion. Up the valley sounded the 
whistle of the engine. Mark Haskell 
looked back over the familiar fields. 

“T guess you’d better give Jennie 
about six quarts of oats a day,” he 
said. Then his lip quivered and his 
voice caught in his throat. 

“Good-by, father,” said Seth, grip- 
ping the old man’s hand. 

The father could not speak. But 
on the train he forgot the grief of 
parting in sheer delight in motion. 
He shut his eyes and leaned against 
the soiled plush cushion of his seat. 
Going, going, escaping, even when 
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every muscle was lax! Sometimes he 
feared that he was dreaming; he had 
dreamed this so often. Sometimes 
he worried lest a railway accident 
should end his journey prematurely. 
Once, in a great city, he left the train 
to buy a sandwich. The engine 
snorted fiercely and he rushed back, 
trembling. He might have been left 
behind. 

West, and still farther west. They 
passed the dreary stretches south of 
“Lake Erie. The old man’s eyes 
opened in wonder before the great 
grain fields of the Mississippi basin. 
The young life of fresh, growing 
things entered his soul. He leaned 
his wrinkled forehead against the 
window pane and watched with the 
unalloyed delight of a boy. They 
swept on, over the prairie lands of 
Illinois, and past the great stock 
farms of Iowa. “I might have had 
one of them by this time,” he said to 
himself. All the world seemed to 
share his exultant sense of motion. 
The steady throb of the engine had 
set the earth a-going. The swift, 
sweet prairie wind shared the wild 
journey. Flames, kindled by sparks 
from the engine, ran in the grass 
along the side of the track. Often, 
the sight of bobolinks alight on 
strange grasses, swallows circling in 
the evening air, or the odor of dis- 
tant alfalfa fields, so like the breath 
of sweet clover in his wife’s garden, 
smote him with a sudden sense of 
homesickness. 

But ahead the long distances drew 
him with the fascination of the un- 
known. The muddy Missouri River 
and the great plains of Nebraska 
were unlike anything that he had 
ever seen. He watched, sometimes 
half asleep, the sod houses, the saucy 
prairie dogs at the side of the track, 
and the trails where prairie schooners 
traveled on the long overland jour- 
ney. That path by the bluff along 
the sluggish Platte was whitened by 
the bones of pioneers who had 
perished by the way, they told him. 
When the train stopped for water he 
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heard the beat of unknown wings, 
and strange birds floated through the 
clear air. It was a treeless land, and 
—the expression of the deacon’s face 
was queer when he noticed this— 
there were no church spires any- 
where. 

He did not yet know his destina- 
tion. Early. on the fourth morning 
he looked from the window and was 
satisfied. He would stay here. This 
was the wide sky of his dreams. 
Under it lay the plains, wild, untilled, 
untrodden. Low _ curving hills 
added distance to distance, and the 
great spaces stretched, dim and blue 
as the far horizon of the sea, out 
beyond. 


V. 


“lve seen young tenderfeet,” said 
Gentleman George, “as had plenty of 
sand, and I’ve seen ’em as hadn’t, but 
I never see a patriarch fresh from a 
prayer-meeting that could ride like 
him.” 

“T can’t make him out,” said Tom 
of Tomses. “He’s been here three 
weeks and a half. Pays regular, but 
don’t seem to have no intentions. He 
acts just as if he was crazy about 
horses.” 

“When he come to me,” said 
Broncho Jerry, “and said he wanted 
to buy a horse, I told him I didn’t 
have no ladies’ horses,—and, by 
George, he was mad. He made me 
let him ride every critter I’ve got. 
He got on that sky-high Mandy, the 
bucker, and I’m blest if he didn’t 
stick on while she performed and 
ride her for an hour after. ‘Say 
your prayers first,’ says I, when he 
went to get on. ‘I reckon I ain’t got 
time now,’ says he. ‘I can say ’em 
after, or maybe while I’m ridin’.’” 

“He may ’a’ been a deacon all his 
life,” said Tom solemnly, “but he’s a 
horse-breaker at heart.” 

They were at Tomses. Tomses 
was the literary and mercantile centre 
of Crowville, Nebraska. The room 


in which the men sat served as post 
office, bar-room, dry goods and hard- 
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ware shop. Back of this was the 
“hotel.” Tom _ sat behind the 
counter, his chair tipped back, his feet 
on the edge of a shelf. His three 
guests had made themselves com- 
fortable in various attitudes. 

“T’ve a good mind,” said Gentleman 
George, “to ask him up to visit the 
herd. I reckon he’d like to see the 
cattle and help at a round-up, and 
kind o’ take in some of the country 
sights.” 

“A reg’lar stampede,” said Petey, 
who had not spoken yet, “would be 
just meat and drink to him.” 

“Wouldn’t he get  rheumatiz, 
sleepin’ on the ground?” inquired 
Tom. 

“He might git rheumatiz,” said 
Gentleman George deliberately, “and 
he might git consumption, and he 
might git killed, but he wouldn’t 
admit it.” 

“That animal I sold him was a 
tol’able tough piece of horseflesh,” 
remarked Broncho Dick. ‘“He’s 
trained it till it acts like a kitten. I 
warned him. ‘Watch out,’ I says, 
‘he’s new, and I don’t know all his 
tricks. He may kill you.” ‘The 
Lord’s will be done,’ says he. But 
from the way he handled the critter 
I guess he do’ know the difference 
between the Lord’s will and his’n.” 

“There he is now!”> cried Petey, 
who had been leaning his tough little 
figure against the window pane, and 
had turned to look out. In the dis- 
tance appeared something moving 
furiously toward the house. The 
four men stood in the door to watch 
the swift approach. 

The deacon sprang from his horse 
and threw the long reins over the 
animal’s head to the ground. As 
he entered the room he tried to walk 
as if his legs were not stiff and 
cramped from riding. His face was 
dark brown now, under the long 
white hair which floated out as far as 
the brim of the broad felt cowboy hat. 
The resolute mouth was firmer than 
ever. The eyes were full of the de- 
light of wild motion. 


“Good mornin’, deacon,” said 
Gentleman George cordially. “We’re 
takin’ it kind o’ hard that you didn’t 
tell us you was in trainin’ to jine 
Buffalo Bill.” 

“For all you know,” said Jerry, 
“the deacon may ’a’ had the trainin’ 
of Buffalo Bill.” 

Tom offered the old man some- 
thing to drink. He refused the bev- 
erage suggested and asked for some 
cold water. Then he pulled off his 
high, stiff boots and made himself 
comfortable in the only arm chair at 
Tomses. He was too breathless to 
talk. 

“Deacon,” said Petey, “when you 
start a Sunday school at Crowville, 
put down my name. I'll go into the 
infant class,—I’m small. And what- 
ever else you teach to it, teach hoss- 
ridin’.” 


VI. 


The number of the deacon’s rides 
on untamed broncho ponies has not 
been recorded. In his gray age he 
galloped hard and fast to overtake 
the dreams of youth. 

No breath of his keen enjoyment 
of this wild life was wafted through 
his letters. He did not know how to 
describe the romance of cowboy exis- 
tence or the picturesqueness of the 
cowboy costume and horse trappings. 
He would have considered it inde- 
corous to speak of the revels at 
Tomses, where songs and dancing 
and drinking lasted until the small 
hours. 

“Am prospered in my Undertak- 
ing,” his letter said, “and think that 
I will remain a little longer.” 

But if his letters failed to reveal his 
state of mind, they carried home the 
main facts of his existence. He had 
left Crowville and was with his friend, 
Mr. George A. Cass, herding cattle, 
twenty-five miles farther on. He was 
feeling very well. The cowboys 
were industrious, but profane. 

When Mrs. Haskell had read this 
letter she put a sunbonnet over her 
white hair and went to the corn-field. 
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She found her son busy husking, sit- 
ting in among great sheaves and 
yellow pumpkins. 

“What is a cowboy, Seth?” she 
asked. “I can’t bear to think of your 
father in such company. What pos- 
sessed him to go West after we were 
both so disappointed when we were 
there? He’s homesick, and don’t 
want to say so.” 

In the spring she began to worry. 
“T thought he’d be home in time for 
ploughing,” she said. She often 
went to stand at the gate near the 
lilac bush. A bit of railroad track 
was visible, though the station was 
hidden. Here she waited and 
watched. Her delicate old face grew 
brown in the sun. 
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“He'll come home for the husk- 
ing,” she said often to herself as she 
went slowly up the gravel walk to the 
front porch. But autumn passed, 
and winter, and another spring. In 
the second summer one letter spoke 
of coming back. “Have been merci- 
fully preserved and am thinking of 
Return.” 

Mrs. Haskell smiled when she read 
that. Presently she dried her spec- 
tacles. ‘Now he’ll come for certain,” 
she said. “Dil begin him another 
comforter.” 

So through the long August days 
she knitted steadily on red wool. 

But the deacon never came back. 
All that returned was the little hair 
trunk. 


MEDICAL HISTORY OF THE 


PILGRIM FATHERS. 


By Edward E. Cornwall, M. D. 


HEN the Pilgrim 
Iathers made their 
humble — settlement 
2 in what they 
thought was an 
out-of-the-way cor- 
ner gf the world 
where they would 
not be disturbed, they did not 
realize that they were laying the 
chief cornerstone of a mighty na- 
tion nor dream that they were 
destined in consequence to be- 
come objects of perennial interest to 
ever-increasing millions of men. 
Had they done so they might have 
left us more extensive records of 
themselves. The records they did 
leave are as full as could reasonably 
be expected; but they are woefully 
inadequate in view of the demand 
that now exists for full accounts of 
the Pilgrims’ individual lives as well 
as their political and religious his- 
tory; and we find them especially un- 
satisfactory when we seek informa- 










tion regarding the Pilgrims’ medical 
history. The two Pilgrim annalists, 
Bradford and Winslow,-to whom we 
are indebted for most of our first- 
hand information, were incapable, 
from lack of medical knowledge, of 
reporting diseases with precision, and 
their physician, Dr. Fuller, left no re- 
ports of his observations. The allu- 
sions to medical matters found in the 
narratives of Bradford and Winslow 
are so scanty and vague that it is only 
with the aid of considerable “scien- 
tific guessing” that even a very frag- 
mentary medical history of the Pil- 
grims can be made out of them. 

The Pilgrims who left England in 
the Mayflower were one hundred and 
two in number. Sixty-one were 
adults, mostly young, thirty-one were 
children or youths, and ten were 
servants. The males were seventy- 
four and the females twenty-eight, of 
whom eighteen were married women 
with their husbands. They were 


physically the pick of the Leyden 
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congregation,—“the youngest and 
strongest,” says Winslow. Their 
original number, including those 
who joined the expedition at South- 
ampton, was one hundred and thirty, 
and those who had to remain behind 
because of the failure of the Speedwell 
still further sifted the weaker ele- 
ments from this choice company. 

Their voyage was comparatively 
healthy despite its tempestuous latter 
half and the cramped quarters which 
they occupied in. the little hundred 
and eighty ton Mayflower not only 
during the long reach from Old to 
New England, but also during the 
delays which occurred before their 
final departure from England, and 
the further delay after their arrival 
at Cape Cod before getting settled at 
Plymouth. Altogether they were 
about five months on board ship. 
One of their number, William Butten, 
Dr. Fuller’s servant, died curing the 
Atlantic voyage,—from what cause 
we do not know; and there was one 
death among the crew. Cuucerning 
the sailor’s case we know the follow- 
ing facts: the patient was “a proud 
& very profane young man,” he 
had “a greeveous disease,” and he 
died in “a desperate manner.” A 
very wild guess at the cause of his 
death would be delirium tremens. 
‘Bradford piously says it was the “just 
hand of God” which smote this 
young man for having sworn at and 
reviled the Pilgrims. I think it is 
safe to assume that the Mayflower 
came to anchor in Cape Cod harbor, 
Nov. 11, 1620, with no serious sick- 
ness on board. 

Now the medical history of the 
Pilgrims becomes eventful. During 
their first year in New England, out 
of the whole number that arrived, 
one hundred and two (for their orig- 
inal number had been kept intact by 
the birth at sea of Oceanus Hopkins) 
one hundred were at one time or an- 
other on the sick list and fifty died. 
Such an _ extraordinary mortality 
must have had some very special 
cause. Only an“epidemic of some in- 
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fectious disease can account for it. 
What was that disease? 

The country to which the Pilgrims 
came had been swept over two years 
before by an infectious disease which 
nearly exterminated the aboriginal 
inhabitants. We do not know what 
that disease was; it may have been 
small-pox or the plague or measles 
or scarlet fever, all of which are espe- 
cially fatal to savages; but whatever 
it was, we do not believe it in any 
way affected the medical history of 
the Pilgrims. 

The first sickness of the Pilgrims 
in America of which we have any 
account was an attack of indigestion 
which resulted from eating “great 
mussles, very fat and full of sea 
pearle,” which they picked up on the 
Provincetown beach. “They made 
ali sick that did eat, as well saylers as 
passengers: they caused to cast and 
scour, but they were soone well 
againe.” 

After this the principal diseases 
noted are pulmonary— “coughs and 
colds.” November and December 
are bleak months on Cape Cod, and 
during the five weeks the Mayflower 
was anchored in Provincetown har- 
bor the Piigrims were much exposed 
to inclement weather. They made 
three excursions into the interior and 
along the coast, in which they suf- 
fered greatly from exposure. The 
tedious job of repairing their dam- 
aged shallop compelled them to make 
frequent journeys to and from the 
shore, with enforced wading in the 
icy water. Also, the women went on 
shore to wash the store of dirty linen 
that had accumulated during their 
long voyage, and caught cold in the 
operation. In Bradford’s Journal we 
find the following references to this 
exposure and consequent sickness of 
the Pilgrims during these five weeks. 
While mending the shallop, Bradford 
says, “the discommodiousness of the 
harbour did much hinder us for we 
could neither goe to nor come from 
the shore, but at high water which 
was much to our hinderance and 
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hurt, for oftentimes they waded to the 
midle of the thigh and oft to the 
knees to goe and come from land; 
some did it necessarily and some for 
their own pleasure, but it brought to 
the most, if not to all, coughes and 
colds, the weather proving sodainly 
cold and stormie, which afterwards 
turned to scurvey whereof many 
dyed.” 

In the second exploring expedi- 
tion, in which twenty-four of the 
Pilgrims were engaged, with ten of 
the crew, their experience was as fol- 
lows: “when we were sett forth it 
proved rough weather and crosse 
winds so as we were constrained 
some in the shallop and others in the 
long boate, to row to the neerest 
shore the wind would suffer them to 
goe unto, and then to. wade out 
above the knees. .. . It blowed and 
did snow all that day and night and 
frose withal; some of our people that 
are dead took the originall of their 
death here.” 

In the third exploring expedition, 
in which they discovered Plymouth 
harbor, they also suffered greatly and 
one of their number, Edward Tilly, 
“was like to have sounded [swooned] 
from the cold.” Among the reasons 
given by Bradford why the Pilgrims 
wished speedily to get settled on dry 
land is this: “also, cold and wett 
lodging had so taynted our people 
for scarce any of us were free from 
vehement coughs, as if they should 
continue long in that estate it would 
indanger the lives of many and breed 
disease and infection amonst us.” 

When at last, on December 21, 
1620, the Pilgrims landed at Ply- 
mouth, they were a sickly company. 
The first house they built was im- 
mediately turned into a hospital, and 
“it was full of beds as they could lie 
one by another.” How ill they were 
and how they were nursed and how 
they died is told by Bradford, who 
himself occupied a bed in this first 
New England hospital for several 
months: 

“But that which was most sadd and 
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lamentable was, that in 2. or 3. 
moneths time halfe of their company 
dyed, espetialy in Jan: & Febru- 
ary, being ye depth of winter and 
wanting houses & other comforts; 
being infected with ye scurvie and 
other diseases, which this long vioage 
and their inaccomodate conditions 
had brought upon them; so as ther 
dyed some Times 2. or 3. of a day, in 
ye foresaid Time, that of 100. & odd 
persons, scarce 50. remained. And 
of these, in ye time of most distress, 
ther was but 6. or 7. sound persons, 
who, to their great commendations be 
it spoken, spared no pains, night nor - 
day, but with abundance of toyle and 
hazard of their owne health fetched 
them wood, made them fires, drest 
them meals, made their beads, 
washed their lothsome _ cloaths, 
cloathed and uncloathed them; in a 
word, did all ye homly and necessarie 
offices for them wch dainty and 
quesie stomachs cannot endure to 
hear named, and all this willingly and 
cheerfully.” So general was sickness 
among the Pilgrims that only two of 
them, William Brewster and Miles 
Standish, kept entirely well during 
this terrible winter. 

The mortality list was as follows: 
In December six died, in January 
eight, in February seventeen, in 
March thirteen, and during the rest 
of the year six more, making a total 
of fifty,—exactly one half, if we esti- 
mate the number of Pilgrims as one 
hundred and omit the two sailors who 
remained with them one year after 
the Mayflower left. 

Now what was the cause of this 
remarkable mortality? We know 
the cause of death in two cases: 
Dorothy Bradford was drowned, and 
Governor Carver died of apoplexy. 
“He came out of ye feild very sick: 
he complained greatly of his head, 
and lay downe and within a few 
howers his sences failed so he never 
spake more til he dyed, which was 
within a few days after.” Also the 
infant, Oceanus Hopkins we may 
guess died from insufficient nourish- 
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ment during the sickness of his 
mother. The Pilgrims had no cow, 
and Peregrine White’s mother (we 
may continue to guess) was unable to 
take boarders. The forty-seven re- 
maining deaths Bradford says were 
due to “scurvey and other diseases.” 
What were those other diseases? 

It is my opinion that the most im- 
portant of them and the cause of a 
very large proportion of the deaths 
was -acute pulmonary tuberculosis, 
“galloping consumption,” and that it 
occurred among the Pilgrims as an 
epidemic, being communicated from 
one to the other. The reasons for 
thinking so are as follows: 

First, the Pilgrims, weakened by a 
long voyage, were exposed to cold 
and wet for over a month after arriv- 
ing in New England. As a conse- 
quence nearly all were afflicted with 
pulmonary diseases. We are told 
that “scarce one was free from vehe- 
ment coughs and colds.” We are 
also told that these “coughs and colds 

. turned to scurvey whereof many 
dyed”; but for scurvy we substitute 
consumption. When they landed at 
Plymouth Bradford says they were 
“weak, many of them growing ill 
with colds, for our former discoveries 
in frost and snow and the wading at 
Cape Cod brought much weakness 
amongst us which increased every 
day more and more and was the 
cause of many of their deaths.” 

Second, they were crowded to- 
gether in the little Mayflower so that 
the best possible conditions for infec- 
tion were afforded. I assume that 
the tubercular bacillus was present. 
Perhaps William Butten who died at 
sea near the end of the Atlantic voy- 
age died of consumption. If he was 
not the medium for the dissemination 
of the germ then we fall back on the 
very reasonable supposition that one 
of the other Pilgrims had the disease 
in an incipient form and that ex- 
posure and “catching cold” changed 
this incipient disease into an 
acute tubercular broncho-pneumonia 
(quick consumption). Careless ex4 
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pectoration in the crowded cabins of 
the Mayflower scattered the seeds of 
the disease, and the inflamed lungs of 
the debilitated Pilgrims supplied suit- 
able soil. The climatic conditions 


‘were most favorable for the develop- 


ment of the disease, especially as the 
Pilgrims were unaccustomed to the 
sharp and changeful New England 
winter. 

Third, the ages of the Pilgrims 
who died is significant. The period 
of greatest liability to pulmonary con- 
sumption is between the ages of 
twenty and thirty years. The sixty- 
one adult Pilgrims were mostly be- 
tween those ages and of the sixty- 
one thirty-six died. The nine ser- 
vants were probably all not far from 
twenty-one, and of these eight died. 
Of the thirty-two youths and chil- 
dren, only seven died. Thus it is 
seen that by far the greatest number 
of the deaths occurred among those 
who were of the age most susceptible 
to tuberculosis. 

Fourth, the time when they died 
accords well with the supposition that 
“quick consumption” was the chief 
cause of death. They were infected 
in November and December. The 
greatest mortality was in February 
and March. Death in imany cases 
was doubtless hastened by lack of 
proper care and feeding and by 
scurvy. 

Fifth, the fact is significant that the 
crew of the Mayflower began to suffer 
from the same disease after the Pil- 
grims had left the ship, when they 
probably occupied the vacated quar- 
ters of the Pilgrims which were thor- 
oughly infected with tubercular 
germs. Says Bradford: “But I may 
not pass by another remarkable pas- 
sage not to be forgotten. As this 
calamitie fell among ye passengers 
that were left here to plant and were 
hasted ashore . . . the disease began 
to fall among ye sea men also, so as 
almost half their number dyed before 
they went away [April 5, 1621]... . 
They that had been boone compan- 
fons in ve time of their health and 
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welfare began now to deserte one an- 
other in this calamity, saing they 
would not hasard their lives for them, 
they would be infected by coming to 
help them in their cabins.” 

These reasons for thinking that 
acute pulmonary tuberculosis was the 
principal disease that afflicted the 
Pilgrim Fathers during their first 
winter in New England are not, of 
course, absolutely conclusive, but 
they seem to me to make out a much 
better case for that disease than can 
be made out for any other. It is 
natural to think of typhus fever in 
this connection because of its liabil- 
ity to occur in crowded emigrant 
ships; but the course and symptoms 
of that disease are so different 
from the course and symptoms 
of the “first infection” of the Pilgrims, 
that we can exclude it. Typhus 
fever runs its course in about two 
weeks and is attended with high fever, 
delirium and stupor. The disease of 
the Pilgrims ran two or three months, 
and Bradford mentions no high fever 
or delirium, which he certainly would 
have done had they been prominently 
present. Also an allusion which 
Bradford makes to one of the sick 
sailors does not fit a diagnosis of 
typhus. The sailor, feeling himself 
dying, gave all his little possessions 
to a comrade on condition that the 
comrade would take care of him till 
the end. The comrade “got a little 
spise and made him a mess of beef 
once or twice,” and then heartlessly 
refused to care for him any more, 
annoyed because he died so slowly, 
“and yet ye pore fellow dyed before 
morning.” A _ patient with typhus 
fever approaching death would not 
be in a condition to dispose of his 
property nor would he be apt to rel- 
ish a spiced mess of beef. A patient 
dying of pulmonary tuberculosis, on 
the other hand, might retain his in- 
telligence and his appetite till almost 
the very last moment. 

If my inferences regarding the 
prevalence of pulmonary consump- 
tion among the Pilgrims are correct 
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it gives that disease, which has ever 
since been the greatest single cause 
of death among adults in New Eng- 
land, a peculiar historical interest. 
Besides consumption there were 
other diseases from which the Pil- 
grims suffered during this first winter. 
Bradford specifically says they had 
scurvy, and that disease Dr. Fuller 
was competent to diagnose and prob- 
ably to treat. Edward Winslow, who 
had some pretensions to medical 
knowledge and who performed quite 
a remarkable cure on the Indian 
sachem Massasoit, certainly knew the 
right treatment, for in a letter dated 
December 11, 1621, in which he ad- 
vises prospective emigrants what to 
bring out to New England with them, 
he says: “Bring juice of lemons and 
take it fasting; it is of good use.” 
After consumption and scurvy, the 
most important diseases which 
afflicted the Pilgrims this year were 
probably rheumatism and _ sciatica. 
Bradford’s description of the onset of 
the sickness that laid him up for sev- 
eral months strongly suggests in- 
flammatory rheumatism (if not a very 
severe attack of sciatica). ‘“Thurs- 
day, the 11 [Jan., 1621], William 
Bradford being at work (for it was a 
fair day) was vehemently taken with 
a greefe and pain, and so shot to the 
huckle bone [hip] it was doubted he 


would finally have dyed. He got 
cold in tle former discoveries, es- 


petialy the last, and felt some pains in 
his ankles by times. He grew a little 
better towards night and in time 
through God’s mercy in the use of 
means recovered.” ‘That the “means” 
referred to (Dr. Fuller’s prescrip- 
tions, doubtless) were not rapidly 
efficacious may be inferred from the 
fact that in April he was still too ill 
to attend to the duties of the gov- 
ernorship to which he had just been 
elected. That others of the Pilgrims 
had rheumatism or sciatica we infer 
from several allusions to the preva- 
lence of “lamness” among them. In 


one of his letters Bradford writes as 
if many were so afflicted. 
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With the advance of spring the 
sickness diminished. Most of the 
consumptives had already died, but 
not all, for we think that Desire 
Minter, Governor Carver’s maid 
servant, had the disease. “She re- 
turned to her friends and proved not 
very well and died in England.” 
Elder Brewster’s wife, who died a few 
years after the landing, may have had 
it. Pastor Robinson, in a letter 
dated Leiden, Dec. 20, 1623, “hopes 
Mrs. Brewster’s weake and decayed 
state of health will have some 
repairing by the coming of her 
daughters and the provisions in the 
ships.” 

The remnant of the Pilgrim band 
that survived this first year were un- 
doubtedly tough. In the next two 
years they passed successfully through 
two seasons of famine, in the second 
of which for four continuous months 
they had no bread at all and lived on 
clams, fish, an occasional bit of game 
from the woods and ground nuts. 
“God fed them out of ye sea for ye 
most part.” Often they went “stag- 
gering from want of food.” Their 
peculiar and insufficient diet, with an 
absolute deprivation of beer, to which 
they had always been accustomed 
and which they missed keenly, re- 
duced their flesh and took away the 
ruddiness of their complexions and 
caused many to be troubled with 
“bloating” (dyspeptic?); but Bradford 
says: “God gave them health.” The 
arrival of the Anne in June, 1623, 
ended the famine, and after the 
abundant harvest of that year they 
suffered no more from lack of food. 

In 1633 an “infectious fevoure” 
(possibly typhus) was brought to 
Plymouth, and twenty of the settlers 
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there died of it, including three of the 
“Fathers,” Peter Brown, Francis 
Eaton and Dr. Samuel Fuller. 

Dr. Fuller was the first physician 
in New England, and a worthy repre- 
sentative of the medical profession. 
He lived in an age when medical 
science was in a very imperfect state, 
and the few glimpses we get of his 
methods of.treatment do not indicate 
that he was at all in advance of his 
age, but he did the best he was able 
to do with the light he had and died 
doing his duty in an epidemic. In 
personal character he stood very 
high. He was one of the pillars of 
the Pilgrim society. 

By 1650 the number of the Pil- 
grims was reduced to thirty. Of the 
score who died between 1621 and 
1650 we know the causes of death in 
the following cases. Dr. Fuller, 
Peter Brown and Francis Eaton, as 
above noted, died of typhus (?) fever. 
Elder Brewster died of apoplexy at 
the age of eighty. William Latham 
was shipwrecked and _ starved to 
death in the West Indies. John 
Crackston, Jr., froze his feet, “which 
put him into a fevoure, whereof he 
dyed.” John Billington was hung 
for murder. 

During the next thirty years eight- 
een more passed away, in the cases of 
only two of whom, Miles Standish 
and Edward Winslow, do we know 
the cause of death. The former died 
from vesical calculus and the latter of 
a fever, probably malarial, which he 
contracted in the West Indies. It 
was not till the end of the century, 
almost four score years after the land- 
ing on Plymouth Rock, that the last 
survivor Mary Allerton, died at the 
age of ninety. 














TWILIGHT ALONG THE WYANTENAUG. 


By Arthur Willis Colton. 


O know the Wyante- 
\ naug thoroughly is 
to be wise in rivers; 
which if any one 
doubts, let him follow 
it from its springs to 
the sea—a _ possible 
fortnight—and consider then how 
he is a changed man with re- 
spect to rivers. Not that by any 
means it is the epitome of rivers. It 
is no spendthrift flood-stream to be 
whirling over the bottom-lands in 
April and scarcely able to wet its mid- 
dle stones in August, but a shrewd 
and honest river, a canny river flow- 
ing among a canny folk, a companion- 
able river, loving both laughter and 
sentiment, with a taste for the varieties 
of life and a fine vein of humor. Ob- 
serve how it dances and sputters down 
Breakneck Rapids—not really losing 
its temper, but pretending to be nerv- 
ous—dives into that sloping pass 
where the rocks hang high and drip 
forever, runs through it like a sleuth- 
hound, darkly and savagely, and 
saunters out into the sunlight as who 
should say in a guileless manner, 
“You don’t happen to know where 
I’m going?” Then it wanders about 
the valley, spreads out comfortably 
and lies quiet a space, “But it really 
makes no difference, you know”; and 
after that gives a chuckle, rounds a 
bunch of hills and goes scampering 
off, quite taken up with a new idea. 
And so in many ways it is an enter- 
taining and friendly river, with a lik- 
ing for a joke and a pretty notion of 
dramatic effect. 

But, of all times and places, I think 
it most beautiful in the twilight and 
along that stretch, called of late the 
Haunted Water, opposite the village 
of Preston Plains. The Cattle Ridge 





with its long heaving spine comes 
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down on the valley from the east, 
seeming to have it very much in mind 
to walk over and do something to 
Preston Plains three miles beyond; 
but it thought better of that long ago. 
The Wyantenaug goes close beneath 
it in sheer bravado: “You try to 
cross me and you get jolly wet”; for 
the Wyantenaug is very deep and 
broad just here. The Cattle Ridge, 
therefore, merely wrinkles its craggy 
brows with a puzzled air, and Preston 
Plains is untroubled save of its own 
inhabitants. As to that matter the 
people of the village of Hagar have 
opinions. The valley road goes on 
the other side of the river—naturally, 
for there are the pastures, the feeding 
cattle, the corn fields, and farm houses 
—and the Cattle Ridge side is a nar- 
row steep, threaded by a footpath 
only, for a mile or more, up to Hants 
Corby’s place. Hants Corby’s is not 
much of a place, either. 

In old times the footpath was sel- 
dom used, except by the leather her- 
mit. No boy in Hagar would go that 
way for his life, though we often went 
up and down on the river, and saw 
the leather hermit fishing. The 
minister in Hagar visited him once or 
twice, and probably went by tlre foot- 
path. I remember distinctly how he 
shook his head and said that the 
leather hermit sought salvation at any 
rate by a narrow way, and howthemil- 
ler’s wife remonstrated with him for 
seeming to take the hermit seriously. 

“You don’t mean to say he ain’t 
crazy,” she said, in anxious defence 
of standard reason. 

“Oh, I suppose so, yes.” 

The minister sighed and rubbed 
his chin uneasily, and Mrs. Mather 
recovered her ordinary state of mind, 
which was a state of suppressed com- 
plaint. 
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I was saying that the footpath was 
seldom used. Hants Corby would 
have used it—for he was too shiftless 
to be afraid—if the river had run the 
other way. As it was, he preferred to 
drift down in his boat and row back 
when he had to. He found that eas- 
ier, being very shiftless. The hermit 
himself went on the river, except in 
the spring when the current below 
was too strong. 

The opinions of the leather hermit 
may be shown in this way. If you 
came on him, no matter how sud- 
denly, and asked whose land that was 
across the river, he would answer 
promptly, “The devil’s”; whereas it be- 
longed to Bazilloa Armitage, a pillar 
of the church in Preston Plains, who 
quarreled zealously with the other 
pillars; so that, as one sees, the 
leather hermit was not in sympathy 
with the church in Preston Plains. 

The people of the valley differed 
about him according to humor, and 
he used strong language regarding 
the people of the valley according to 
opportunity, especially regarding Ba- 
zilloa Armitage. He denounced Ba- 
zilloa Armitage publicly in Preston 
Plains as a hypocrite, a backbiter, and 
a man with a muck rake—with other 
language stronger still. Bazilloa 
Armitage felt hurt, for he was, in fact, 
rather close, and exceedingly respect- 
able. Besides it is painful to be 
damned by a man who means ex~ 
actly what he says. 

To speak particularly, this was in 
the year 1875; for the next year we 
camped near the spot, and Hants 
Corby tried to frighten us into see- 
ing the hermit’s ghost. Bazilloa 
Armitage was denounced in June, 
and Hants Corby on the second Fri- 
day in August, as Hants and the her- 
mit fished near each other on the river. 
The hermit denounced him under 
three heads—sluggard, scoffer, and 
beast wallowing in the sty of his own 
lustful contentment. On Saturday 
the hermit rowed up to Hants Corby’s 
place in the rain and denounced him 
again. 
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It was Sunday morning. The her- 
mit rose early, turned his back on the 
Wyantenaug, and climbed the cliff, 
onward and up through the pines. 
The prophets of old went into high 
places when they prayed; and it was 
an idea of the hermit’s that they who 
would walk in the rugged path after 
them could do no better. Possibly 
the day was an anniversary, for it was 
of an August day many years gone— 
before ever a charcoal pit was built on 
the Cattle Ridge—that the hermit 
first appeared on the Wyantenaug, with 
his leather clothes in a bundle on his 
back, and perhaps another and invisi- 
ble burden beneath it. A third bur- 
den he took up immediately, that of 
denouncing the sins of Wyantenaug 
Valley, as I have said. 

All that Sabbath day the river went 
its way, and late in the afternoon the 
sunlight stretched a thin finger be- 
neath the hemlocks almost to the her- 
mit’s door. Across the river the two 
children of Bazilloa Armitage, boy 
and girl, came down to the water’s 
edge. The boy pulled a pole and line 
out of some mysterious place in the 
bank. The little girl sat primly on 
the grass, mindful of her white pina- 
fore. 

“You better look out, Cis,” he said, 
“Any fish you catches on Sunday is 
devils. You don’t touch him. You 
cuts the line and lets him dry till Mon- 
day.” 

“Oh, Tad!” gasped the little girl, 
“won’t the leather hermit tell?” 

“Well,” said Tad, sturdily, “father 
said he’d get even, if it took a month 
o’ Sundays, and that’s six Sundays by 
this time. There ain’t anything both- 
ers the hermit like catching the fish 
on Sundays, specially if you catch a 
lot of ’em. Blamed old _ fool!” 
grumbled Tad. 

“Oh, Tad,” gasped the little girl 
again, in awed admiration, “that’s 
swearing.” 

But Tad did not mind. “There’s 
Hants Corby,” he exclaimed, “he’s 
going to fish, too.” 

Hants Corby floated down in his 
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old boat, dropped anchor opposite the 
children, and grinned sociably. 

“He dasn’t touch his boat to-day,” 
he said in a husky whisper. “He'll 
raise jinks ina minute. You wait.” 

“Fishes is devils.on Sunday, arn’t 
they, Hants?” 

“Trout,” returned Hants, decisively, 
“is devils any time.” 

soth Tad Armitage and Hants 
Corby ought to have known that the 
leather hermit sometimes went up the 
Cattle Ridge Sundays to wrestle with 
an angel, like Jacob, who had his 
thigh broken. We knew that much 
in Hagar—and it shows what comes 
of living in Preston Plains instead of 
Hagar. 

Hants Corby motioned with his 
thumb toward the hermit’s hut. 

“Him,” he remarked, “he don’t let 
folks alone. He wants folks to let 
him alone, particular. That ain’t 
reasonable.” 

“Father says he’s a fernatic,” ven-~ 





tured Tad. ‘“What’s a_ fernatic, 
Hants?” 
“Ah,” said Hants, thoughtfully, 


“that’s a rattlin’ good word.” 

Time dragged on, and yet no de- 
nouncing voice came from the further 
shore. The door of the hut was a 
darker hole in the shade of the hem- 
locks. Hants Corby proposed going 
‘over to investigate. 

“Tf he ain’t there, we'll carry off his 
boat.” 

Tad fell into Hants’s boat quite ab- 
sorbed in the greatness of the 
thought. It was not a good thing 
generally to follow Hants Corby, who 
was an irresponsible person, apt to 
take much trouble to arrange a bad 
joke and shiftlessly slip out from un- 
der the consequences. If he left you 
in a trap, he thought that a part of the 
joke, as I remember very well. 

“A-a-a-ow!” wailed Cissy Armitage 
from the bank; for it dawned on her 
that something tremendous was go- 
ing forward, in which Tad was likely 
to be suddenly obliterated. She sat 
on the bank with her stubby shoes 
hanging over, staring with great 
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frightened blue eyes, till she saw them 
at last draw silently away from the 
further shore—and behold, .the her- 
mit’s boat was in tow. Then she 
knew that there was no one in the 
world so brave or so grandly wicked 
as Tad. 

Cissy Armitage used to have fluffy 
yellow hair and scratches on her shins. 
She was a sunny little soul generally, 
but she had a way of imagining how 
badly other people felt, which inter- 
fered with her happiness, and was not 
always accurate. Tad seldom felt as 
badly as she thought he did. Tad 
thought he could imagine most things 
better on the whole, but when it came 
to imagining how badly other people 
felt, he admitted that she did it very 
well. Therefore when she set about 
imagining how the hermit felt, on the 
other side of the river, with no boat 
to come across in, to where people 
were cosy and comfortable, where 
they sang the Doxology and put the 
kittens to bed, she quite forgot that 
the hermit had always before had a 
boat, that he never yet had taken ad- 
vantage of it to make the acquaintance 
of the Doxology or the kittens, and 
imagined him feeling very badly in- 
deed. 

Bazilloa Armitage held family pray- 
ers at six o’clock on Sunday after- 
noons; and all through Cissy consid- 
ered the hermit. 

“T sink in deep waters,” read Ba- 
zilloa Armitage with a rising in- 
flection. “The billows go over 
my head, all his waves go over 
me, Selah,” and Cissy in her 
mind saw the hermit sitting on the 
further shore, feeling very badly, call- 
ing Tad an “evil generation,” and say- 
ing: “The billows go over my head, 
Selah,” because he had no boat. She 
thought that one must feel desperately 
in order to say: “Selah, the billows 
go over me.” And while Bazilloa 





Armitage prayed for the President, 
Congress, the Governor, and other 
people who were in trouble, she plot- 
ted diligently how it might be avoid- 
ed that the hermit should feel so badly 
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as to say “Selah,” or call Tad an “evil 
generation;” how she might get the 
boat back, in order that the hermit 
should feel better and let bygones be; 
and how it might be done secretly, in 
order that Tad should not make a bear 
of himself. Afterwards she walked 
out of the back door in her sturdy 
fashion, and no one paid her any at- 
tention. 

The hermit muttered in the dusk of 
his doorway. Leather clothes are 
stiff after a rain and bad for the tem- 
per; moreover, other things than dis- 
ordered visions of the heavens rolling 
away as a scroll and the imperative 
duty of denouncing someone were 
present in the hermit’s clouded brain, 
—half memories, breaking through 
clouds, of a time when he had 
not as yet begun to companion 
daily with judgment to come, nor had 
those black spots begun to dance be- 
fore his eyes, which black spots were 
evidently the sins of the world. The 
hermit therefore muttered and shifted 
his position uneasily. 

There was once a little white house 
somewhere in the suburbs of a city. 
It stood near the end of a half-built-up 
street, with a sandy road in front. 
There was a child, too, that rolled its 
doll down the steps, rolled after it, 
wept aloud and laughed through its 
tears. The stiff leather rasped the 
hermit’s skin. The clouds closed in 
again; he shook himself, and raised 
his voice threateningly in words fa- 
miliar enough to the denounced peo- 
ple of the Wyantenaug: “It is writ- 
ten, ‘Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me’; and your gods are multi- 
tudes”; then stared with dazed eyes 
across the dusky river. The little rip- 
ples chuckled, sobbed and gurgled in 
a soft, human way. Something 
seemed to steal in upon him, like a 
gentle hand, pleading and caressing. 
He made an angry motion to thrust it 
away, and muttered: “Judgment to 
come—judgment to come”; seemed 
to hear a sobbing and whispering, as 
though in answer, “Kiss me first, 
Bob”; and then two infinite things 
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came together in his poor shattered 
brain with a crash, leaving him 
stunned and still. 

There was a syringa bush before the 
little white house, a picket fence, too, 
white and neat. Who was it that 
when he would cry, “Judgment to 
come!” would whisper sobbing, “Kiss 
me first, Bob”? That was not a child. 
That was—no—well, there was a child. 
Evidently it rolled its doll down the 
steps and rolled after it. There was 
a tan-yard, too, and the dressing of 
hides. He dressed hides across a 
bench. The other men did not take 
much interest in judgment to come. 
They swore at him and burned sul- 
phur under his bench. After that 
the child rolled its doll down the 
steps again, and bumped after it piti- 
fully. The hermit groaned and hid 
his face. He could almost remem- 
ber it all, if it were not for the black 
spots, the sins of the world. Some- 
thing surely was true—whether judg- 
ment to come or the child bumping 
down the steps he could not tell, but 
he thought, “Presently I shall forget 
one of the two.” 

The sun had set, and the dusk was 
creeping from the irregular hills be- 
yond, over the village of Preston 
Plains, over the house of Bazilloa 
Armitage. Dark storm-clouds were 
bearing down from the north. A 
glitter sprang once more into the her- 
mit’s eyes, and he welcomed the 
clouds, stretching out his hands to- 
ward them. Suddenly he dropped his 
hands, and the glitter died out in a 
dull stare. Across the last red re- 
flection of the water glided a boat, his 
own boat, or one like it. A little 
child, all in white, rose up and stood 
in the prow, and, as though she were a 
spirit, the light in the west passed 
into her hair. It was not the right 
way for judgment tocome. The dark 
clouds bearing down from the north— 
that was judgment to come; but the 
spirit in the boat, that—could not be 
anything—it was false—unless— 
unless it rolled down the steps. And 
then once more the two infinite things 
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came together with a crash. He 
leaped to his feet; for a moment his 
hands went to and fro over his head; 
he babbled mere sounds, and then fell 
forward on his face, groaning. 

Cissy Armitage achieved the top of 
the bank with difficulty, and adjusted 
her pinafore. The hermit lay on his 
face very still. It was embarrassing. 

“I—I brought back your boat, so 
you needn’t feel bad. I—I feel bad.” 

She stopped, hearing the hermit 
moan once softly, and then for a time 
the only sound was the lapping of the 
water. It was growing quite dark. 
She thought that he must feel even 
worse than she had imagined. 


“My! I’m sorry. It’s awful lone- 
some. I—want to go home.” 
The hermit made no motion. 


Cissy felt that it was a bad case. She 
twisted her pinafore and blinked hard. 
The lumps were rising in her throat, 
and she did not know what to say that 
would show the hermit how badly she 
felt—unless she said “Selah.” It was 
strong language, but she ventured it 
at last. 

“T feel awful bad. The—the bil- 
lows go over my head, Selah!” Then 
she wished that she had let “Selah” 
quite alone. 

The hermit lifted his face. It was 
very white; his eyes were fixed and 
dead-looking, and he got his feet un- 
der him, as if he intended to creep for- 
ward. Cissy backed against a tree, 
swallowed lumps very fast, and de- 
cided to kick if he came near. But 
the hermit only looked at her steadily. 

“What is your name?” he said in a 
slow, plaintive tone, as a man speaks 
who cannot hear his own voice. 
Cissy thought it silly that he should 
not know her name, having seen her 
often enough,—and this gave her 





courage. “Cecilia Armitage. I want 
to go home.” 
“No!” shouted the hermit. He sat 


up suddenly and glared at her, so that 
the lumps began climbing her throat 
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again faster than ever. “That isn’t 
the name.” Then he dropped his 
head between his knees and began 
sobbing. Cissy did not know that 
men ever cried. It seemed to tear 
him up, and was much worse than 
“The billows go over me, Selah.” On 
the whole there seemed to be no point 
in staying longer. She walked to the 
bank and there hesitated diffidently. 

“T want to go home. I—I want 
you to row me.” 

There was a long silence, the her- 
mit’s head still hidden between his 
knees. Then he came over and got 
into the boat, not walking upright, but 
almost creeping, making no noise, nor 
lifting his head. He took the oars 
and rowed, still keeping his head 
down, until the boat came under the 
old willow, where the bank runs low 
on the edge of Bazilloa Armitage’s 
ten-acre lot. It struck the bank, but 
he sat still, with his head down. Cissy 
Armitage scrambled up the roots of 
the willow, looked back, and saw the 
hermit sitting with his head down. 

Cissy Armitage was the last to see 
the leather hermit alive, for Hants 
Corby found him Monday afternoon 
in shallow water, about a rod from 
shore. The anchor stone was clasped 
in his arms, and the anchor rope 
wound around his waist, which would 
seem to imply that he was theré with 
a purpose. If that purpose was to 
discover which of two things were 
true—judgment to come, or the child 
that rolled its doll down the steps— 
everyone is surely entitled to an opin- 
ion on its success or failure. There 
was a copy book, such as children use, 
found in his hut. On the cover was 
written, “The Book of Judgment.” 
It contained the record of his de- 
nunciations, with other odd things. 
The people of Wyantenaug Valley 
still differ about the leather hermit, 
according to humor; but any one of 
them will give his or her opinion, if 
you ask it. 
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By Samuel Eliot. 


HE history of the Per- 
kins Institution has been 
written in its reports, in 
the biography of its 
first superintendent, in 
sketches of its more 
especially interesting pupils, and in 
other printed material. All this 
can be brought together, and the 
chief points in it can be touched upon 
once more. But the larger and the 
deeper history may still remain un- 
written. When we would recall the 
work of an ordinary school for ordi- 
nary pupils, there is no great diffi- 
culty, though much must be left to 
the sensitiveness or the imagination 
of the inquirer. But a school for the 
blind is to be appreciated by the 
imagination, or by a sensitive concep- 
tion of those whom it trains, their 
condition before they come to it, 
their experience in it, and after it, 
rather than by mere statistics, mere 
dates, or names, or outward me- 
morials of any kind. In this spirit 
and taking for granted the willing- 
ness of our readers to make some 
effort beyond that of simply reading, 
in order to enter into the life of one of 
the most remarkable of our charitable 
and educational institutions, we need 
not despair of conveying some gen- 
eral idea of its foundation and its 
subsequent development. 

The earliest outspoken proposal of 
founding a school for the blind in the 
United States was in 1826. In that 
year a young physician of Boston re- 
turned from his medical studies in 
Paris resolved to make some provi- 
sion for the blind at home corre- 
sponding to that which he had seen 
and repeatedly examined abroad. 
Paris had for about forty years pos- 
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sessed a school in which pupils with- 
out sight had learned almost, and in 
some branches quite, asmuch as those 
with sight in the schools, and at last 
a stranger came from our shores 
by whom the value of the Parisian 
institution could be accepted, and its 
fitness to serve as a model for Ameri- 
can institutions of similar character 
could be apprehended. If such in- 
struction could succeed in France, 
there seemed no possible reason why 
it should not be equally and even 
more successful in America. Blind 
children of the United States would 
not turn out less susceptible, their 
neighbors would not be less con- 
cerned for them, and the situation 
might prove more favorable among 
our people than in Europe. It was a 
great purpose, a great hope, greater 
than can be measured to-day, unless 
the Boston of that time, nay more, 
the country of that time, is clearly 
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remembered. Precedents in this new 
direction were wanting, benevolent 
enterprises were very much slower in 
winning support, the public treasury 
was very much less easily drawn 
upon, while all available resources 
were already strained, or thought to 
be so, in sustaining existing charities. 

The young physician was John D. 
Fisher; and to him, if to any one, be- 
longs the signal distinction of having 
founded this school,—not only this, 
but every other like school which fol- 
lowed after this, in the United States. 
It has been a matter of idle con- 
troversy when the first handful of 
blind children was gathered in our 
country to receive instruction, but 
there is and there can be no doubt 
whatever that Dr. Fisher was the first 
to propose such a step, and the first 
also to lead in the measures essential 
to carry it into execution. Little is 
known concerning the personality of 
the founder. His name appears in 
the Boston directory of 1828 as that 
of a physician in practice, residing in 
his father’s house in Hayward Place. 
By that time he had succeeded in 
interesting some of his fellow-towns- 
men in his plans; and early in 1829 a 
meeting was called to take action 
regarding them. He then made an 


address setting forth the character of 
the books required by the blind, the 
methods of teaching and particularly 
of manual training to be employed in 
their behalf. A committee appointed 
to consider the establishment of an 
institution reported within ten days, 
at an adjourned meeting in the Rep- 
resentatives’ chamber at the State 
House, a resolution in favor of the 
enterprise; and after another address 
from Dr. Fisher, and commendatory 
remarks from several others a strong 
committee was named to obtain an 
act of incorporation, which passed the 
legislature without debate, establish- 
ing “The New England Asylum for 
the Blind, for the purpose of educat- 
ing blind persons,” dated March 2, 
1829. A pamphlet in explanation of 
the scheme and calling for contribu- 
tions in its favor was immediately 
issued, and after considerable delay, 
the Corporation under the Act met, 
framed its by-laws, and in 1830 chose 
its first officers, Jonathan Phillips, 
president, and John D. Fisher at the 
head of the trustees. Another trus- 
tee was William H. Prescott, not 
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then the historian except in his 
studies, but an exceptionally attrac- 
tive man, and much regarded in 
Boston. An article by him on the 
Education of the Blind, in the North 
American Review for July, 1830, was 
a fresh starting-point for the institu- 
tion in whose interest it was written. 
His own experience of partial blind- 
ness attracted his personal sympathy 
to the blind, and gave him clearer 
understanding of their situation than 
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understand its limitations and sink 
beneath the growing darkness in 
which they would feel themselves 
wrapped more and more. Prescott’s 
article was a plea for a more cheerful 
view. Fisher probably asked him to 
write it, and supplied him with much 
of the material needed for it. He 
wrote calmly, and without entering 
into all the arguments that might 
have been employed. But he gave 
his readers ample reason to recon- 
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at all common. Generally 
thought incapable to a great degree 
of really effective training, and 
utterly incapable of being trained to 
self-instruction or self-support, they 
appeared to be a peculiarly afflicted 
class, shut out from every enjoyment 
which sight can give, and, harder 
still, from every exertion to which 
sight was considered indispensable. 
The more they were taught, it was 
commonly supposed, the graver be- 
came their lot, for they would better 
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sider any unfavorable opinions they 
might have formed with regard to the 
instruction or the possible self-de- 
pendence of the blind. He was just 
the champion they needed, making 
no claim to be their leader, but prov- 
ing himself their friend; and if one 
recalls the community of that day, 
when neighbor knew neighbor 
familiarly, and a man of Prescott’s 
social position exerted strong influ- 
ence among his acquaintance, there 
is no need of saying more to show 
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how quickening an impulse he must 
have given to a cause as yet but 
nominally set forth. He died nearly 
thirty years later amid the applause 
and lamentation of many nations, but 
no one, so far as we know, recalled 
his paper in the North American as a 
writing of his, or as a sign of his char- 
acter, for which, as well as for his 
histories, praise and tears were due. 
It stands out still as a striking land- 
mark in this present survey. 

No writings, however, could ac- 
complish what was to be done. Ac- 
tion, and very resolute and able 
action, alone could give the needed 
impetus to a movement so original 
as this which had been started. Not 
the least, nay, the very greatest, of 
Dr. Fisher’s services was the enlist- 
ment of another young physician of 
Boston in his undertaking. This 
was Samuel G. Howe, with whose 
valiant and humane labors for the 
independence of Greece, now in the 
field, then among his own country- 
men from whom he obtained supplies 
for his adopted people, his fellow- 
Sostonians were proudly familiar. 
Another sort of independence was 
now at stake, and Dr. Howe cast in 
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his lot with it, and went to Paris to 
study there and elsewhere the work 
already accomplished for the blind in 
Europe. The formal record of this 
epoch in our history is as follows: 


** Articles of Agreement between the Trus- 
tees of the New England Asylum for the 
Blind and Dr. Samuel G. Howe. 


‘‘Ist. It is agreed onthe part of Dr. Howe 
that he is to become from this date Principal 
or Superintendent of the Asylum for educa- 
tion of blind persons, and in this capacity to 
perform such duties as in the opinion of the 
Trustees the interests of the Asylum may 
from time to time require. 

‘*2nd. The Trustees on their part agree to 
pay Dr. Howe for his services the sum of 
fifteen hundred dollars per annum; or at that 
rate, as long as he shall continue in the office 
of Principal. 

‘*3rd. The first duty of Dr. Howe will be to 
embark for Europe in order to make himself 
fully acquainted with the mode of conducting 
such Institutions, to procure one, or at most 
two, instructed blind as assistant teachers; 
also the necessary apparatus. He isempow- 
ered to engage such persons as he may think 
qualified, cok the Trustees bind themselves 
to fulfil any contracts he may make for such 
purposes. 

“4th. The Trustees agree to allow Dr. Howe 
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his necessary travelling expenses when abroad 
on their service. 

‘* 5th. It is mutually understood and agreed 
that either of the parties may put an end to 
this agreement by giving to the other party 
six months notice — but in no other manner. 

‘* SAMUEL G. HOWE.” 


‘*Boston, August 18th, 1831, On the part 
of the Trustees of the New England Asylum 
for the Blind, 

‘* EDWARD BROOKS, 
Joun D. FIsHER, 
JOHN HOMANS.” 


In July, 1832, Dr. Howe returned 
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raised letters to teach them to read, 
some geographical maps, and the 
geometrical diagrams necessary for 
instruction in mathematics. He had 
gummed twine upon cardboard, an 
enormous labor, to form the letters 
of the alphabet.” 

The gathering of the first pupils in 
the summer of 1832 determined the 
trustees of 1882 to celebrate their 
semi-centennial at that time, although 
they might have fixed upon 1829, the 
date of incorporation, or 1831, the 
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home with a teacher from the Paris 
school and another from an Edin- 
burgh school, the latter to assume the 
manual training of the Boston school. 
In August the school was opened in 
the Pleasant Street house of Dr. 
Howe’s father, with six pupils. Writ- 
ing of the day of the small beginnings 
of the school, an early visitor says: 
“Here in the simplest surround- 
ings we found Dr. Howe... . He 
had then been about six months 
at work, and had invented and labori- 
ously executed some books with 


engagement of Dr. Howe, as their 
starting-point. But they thought that 
the school began with its pupils, and 
that when the six sat at their superin- 
tendent’s feet, and were taught by 
those whom he had brought with 
European experience to teach them, 
then the real life of the school opened, 
and the prenatal period of mere 
foundation was complete. 

Dr. Fisher must have been con- 
tent. He was a trustee, as has been 
mentioned, from 1830, and continued 
such for twenty years. During a 
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year when Dr. Howe was absent, he 
took charge, and wrote the twelfth 
annual report, in which “its present 
condition” is described to be “such as 
to carry out in all respects the desires 
of its benevolent founders.” He died 
in 1850; and though the nearly half 
a century intervening has blanched 
his memory into a shade, it is one 
which every member of the school 
should continue to cherish. 

In January, 1833, the 
trustees addressed a me- 
morial to the Massachu- 
setts legislature, from 
which some _ pecuniary 
assistance had been al- 
ready derived, saying 
that they are “desirous 
that the Legislature by 
whose bounty they have 
been enabled to prosecute 
their design thus far, 
should witness the suc- 
cess of their experiment. 
. . . Without further aid 
it will be impossible 
to continue the establish- 
ment even in its present 
humble condition, much 
less to extend its useful- 
ness.” 

This memorial was re- 
ferred to a joint com- 
mittee of the Senate and 
House of Representa- 
tives, by whom a very 
sympathetic report was 





results already achieved and opening 
the way to much larger ones by rec- 
ommending an appropriation of six 
thousand dollars annually from the 
State Treasury. 

Legislative bounty was soon fol- 
lowed by private benefactions. Ex- 
hibitions of the pupils, and addresses 
in their behalf were given in various 
places, and nowhere without effect. 
A new emotion, not to say enthusi- 
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first in eastern 


asm, 
Massachusetts and then throughout 
New England, whose name it will be 
remembered had been given to the 


sprang up, 


infant institution. The women of 
Salem, Marblehead and Newburyport 
united in a fair which produced nearly 
three thousand dollars. More than 
eleven thousand dollars came from a 
fair in Faneuil Hall, where many of 
those called leaders of society gave 
not time alone, or handiwork, but an 
influence which 
quickened the zeal 
of the community 
in the cause. A 
few copies of a 
dramatic sketch 
entitled “Scenes at 
the Fair” may still 
linger in the 
recesses of old Bos- 
ton libraries. It 
made a great sen- 
sation in its day, 
for its characters 
were not even 
thinly veiled under 
the names they 
bore, so true were 
they to their well- 
known originals. 
It was something 
more than a jeu 
d esprit, and added 
much to the pre- 
vailing interest in 


the school. 
The fair was . 
followed, or rather accompanied, 


by “an act,” as the grateful trus- 
tees describe it, “so munificent 
as to excite astonishment and ad- 
miration even at the moment when 
all were generous.” Thomas H. 
Perkins, an eminent Bostonian, 
offered his house in Pearl Street, a 
large and attractive mansion with 
open spaces about it, for the perma- 
nent use of the blind and their teach- 
ers and attendants. He doubled the 
gift by the condition that a subscrip- 
tion of equal value, or twenty-five 
thousand dollars, should be made by 
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the public; and the condition was 
met twice over by fifty thousand 
contributed within a month. That 
month of May, 1833, brought full 
bloom to the institution. As Emer- 
son writes: 
‘¢ What potent blood hath modest May, 

. . . For happy Spring 

To-day shall all her dowry bring, 

The love of kind, the joy, the grace, 

Hymen of element and race.” 


Exhibitions continued to take place 
in Massachusetts, 
then in Connecti- 
cut and other 
states, several of 
which sent blind 
pupils to the Bos- 
ton school and 
made more or less 
liberal appropria- 
tions for their sup- 
port. This course 
was pursued on a 
broader scale dur- 
ing subsequent 
years. Dr. Howe 
would take some 
of his children with 
him, allow them 
to go through 
their exercises, 
and in the strength 
which they 
showed and _ in- 
spired urge legis- 
latures and author- 
ities to establish 
similar institutions 
for the blind. Thus the New Eng- 
land organization became seed for 
the country at large, and rich were 
the harvests. 

The house in Pearl Street having 
been enlarged and adapted to its un- 
wonted inmates, they were moved 
into it in September, 1833. Thirty- 
four pupils were in training at the 
end of the year, and the number con- 
tinued to increase until within less 
than six years a removal to ampler 
quarters became necessary. Colonel 
Perkins again proved his liberality by 
consenting to the sale of the estate 
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which he had unquestionably ex- 
pected to be associated with him for 
a much longer period. An exchange 
was soon made for the Mount Wash- 
ington House at South Boston, a 
large building with abundance of 
room, at least for the time; and there 
in May, 1839, the school settled under 
its new name of Perkins Institution 


and Massachusetts Asylum for the 
Blind. Asylum was then the pre- 
vailing name for all sorts of charitable 
institutions, and to this one it cleaved 
far longer than was reasonable; but 
at length, in 1877, it released its hold, 
making way for the more appropriate 
title of school. It need hardly be 
said that the new house was very 











THE PERKINS 
much more out of town in 1839 than 
it is now. It had been built as a 
partly seaside hotel; and the rude 
cut representing it in the Trustees’ 
Report of the year when it was occu- 
pied under their charge represents a 
large building on high and open 
ground above the waters of the 
harbor. They speak of “the greater 
salubrity of the location at South 
Boston, the advantages of unob- 
structed streets and open grounds in 
the neighborhood, and the facilities 
for sea-bathing.” In the more than 
half a century since then, not only 
have surrounding buildings pressed 
upon the estate, but many buildings 
of the school itself have been erected 
within its borders, until it has become 
something like a village encompassed 
by city streets and edifices. 

The year after the removal, a work 
department was organized for the 
benefit of blind men and women, 
mostly, if not entirely, former pupils 
of the school. As pupils, they and 
their companions had received indus- 
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trial training from the start, working 
on brooms and basket work, mats, 
rugs and mattresses, cane seats and 
other lines within the reach of hands 
unguided by eyes. This work de- 
partment has been kept up at an 
annual loss of no great amount; but 
had it been greater, it would appear 
to have been a judicious outlay, for 
without it many of our adult blind 
would have fallen perilously near to 
pauperism. A different labor has 
proved much more remunerative. It 
was early demonstrated that the blind 
were especially successful in piano- 
tuning, and this has been developed 
under school influences into a wide- 
spread and highly satisfactory em- 
ployment. 

Meantime the Commonwealth has 
persisted in its generosities. Nearly 
one hundred thousand dollars were 
appropriated in 1868 and 1869 for 
buildings in which the girls might be 
quartered apart from boys, and other 
special grants were made at intervals. 
The annual allowance for the school 
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rose from six thousand 
dollars in 1833 to thirty 
thousand in later years, 
and is still maintained at 
that figure. Massachu- 
setts has thus been the 
chief benefactor of her 
institution, and one may 
say her chosen institu- 
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tion; for while other schools and 
charities of hers have had their dark 
days, her light has always streamed 
upon this one, and no name comes 
closer to its life than hers. 

Private benefactors have abounded. 
From the gift of Colonel Perkins, 
and the bequest of more than $40,000 
from William Oliver of Dorchester 
in 1847 down to the little contribu- 
tions of children, and even blind chil- 
dren of the school, the endowment of 
the institution has been constantly 
increased while special and current 
expenses have been met by offerings 
from hundreds and even thousands 
of annual or occasional subscribers. 
It would be vain to enumerate them 
here, nor would it be altogether just, 
unless an account were attempted of 
the circumstances attending the sub- 
scriptions, the very limited means of 
many rendering some of the smaller 
gifts the most generous of all. The 
brightest feature of our history is the 
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self-sacrifice by which 
the work has_ been 
maintained. 

In 1837 a pupil of 
memorable character 
was received. Her 
training became _ the 
chief interest of the 
school for several 
years, and was watched throughout 
the country and abroad with intense 
sympathy. Indeed no member of 
our body has ever attracted such 
general consideration. Laura Bridg- 
man, a child of eight years, was 
living in or near Hanover, N. H., 
when Dr. Howe heard of her, 
made a journey to visit her and her 
parents, and win their consent to 
her being placed under his care. The 
first annual report after her arrival 
describes her as “entirely blind, deaf, 
dumb, and almost entirely deprived 
of smell. . . . Here is a human soul 
shut up in a dark and silent cell; all 
the avenues to it are closed except 
that of touch, and it would seem that 
it must be a blank; nevertheless, it 
is active, and struggling continually 
not only to put itself in touch with 
things without but to manifest what 
is going on within itself.” These are 


Dr. Howe’s words, and they express 
the problem which he had under- 
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taken to solve. His deep satisfaction 
at persuading Laura Bridgman’s 
parents to entrust her to him on the 
afternoon of his successful visit to 
them was witnessed by the present 
writer; and no set-back followed, no 
lessening of purpose, no discourage- 
ment at repeated failures to reach the 
imprisoned soul, until success was 
won. It is a story told in repeated 
reports and other publications, so 
that it need not be told anew, and 
there is nothing to add to the thrill- 
ing narratives of former years. 
Laura continued a pupil till she be- 
came a woman, 
and then, with 
some intervals of 
absence, resided in 
the institution till 
her death. Inter- 
est in her and 
her marvellous ex- 
pansion under her 
master’s hands 
and heart was the 
very strongest feel- 
ing excited by his 
work; and when 
he died, nearly 
forty years after 
he first saw her, 
she was his living 
memorial. At his 
funeral, she stood 
by his coffin, and 
let her hands stray from one 
end of it to the other with feel- 
ings which none but herself could 
express. She died in 1889 at the in- 
stitution. Other pupils, similarly 
bereft of more senses than one, have 
succeeded her, and some of them 
with a larger measure of intellectual 
power, but none have surpassed her 
prominence in the history of educa- 
tion. She owed an almost infinite 
debt to Dr. Howe and the institution, 
and they also owed much to her for 
the interest she aroused and the good 
will she inspired. 

Dr. Howe closed his earthly labors 
for the blind in January, 1876. 
When his labors since his death will 
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end no one can foresee, indeed they 
can never end. He was won- 
derfully fitted for them. Clear in- 
sight, strong convictions, unfailing 
courage and perseverance were 
among many qualities which made 
him an ideal helper of men, especially 
of individuals or classes in any way 
deprived of common human advan- 
tages. A man of very wide views, 
more given in truth to generalization 
than to details, extremely sensitive to 
every inaudible as well as every 
audible call upon his sympathies, and 
loving a forlorn hope much better 
than any hopeful 
certainty, he lis- 
tened to Dr. 
Fisher in his early 
manhood, and 
gave himself read- 
ily and un- 
reservedly to the 
work which proved 
to be the work of 
his life. From 
1830 or 1831 to 
1876, forty-five 
years were spent 
for the blind, the 
feebleminded, the 
prisoner, the slave 
and the suffering 
of every condition. 
It is vain to imag- 
ine what the Per- 
kins Institution would have been with- 
out him. His ideas of administration, 
discipline, instruction and compre- 
hensive organization were the ruling 
ones from the first, and if there were 
some mistakes in them, as there must 
have been, they were outweighed a 
hundredfold by his wisdom and his 
leadership. He forms, and will al- 
ways form, the dominant personal 
element in our life as an institution, 
and just as John Harvard is the per- 
sonality at Cambridge, Samuel G. 
Howe is that in South Boston. 

The obligation to him is not only 
for himself, but for his family, his wife 
and children, all of whom enlisted at 
one time or another in his work for 
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the blind. His eldest daughter, Julia, 
the wife of his successor, Michael 
Anagnos, is thus commemorated by 
the trustees soon after her death in 
1886: “One who grew up with this 
school, and who gave her energies 
and her rich resources of mind and 
character to its advancement and to 
the welfare of the blind... . From 
her childhood her sympathies were 
irresistibly drawn to her father’s 
enterprise; and she became year by 
year, though not officially, a more 
and more valuable assistant... . 
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at South Boston in 1879, but with 
such imperfect facilities that it was 
given up, or rather postponed, in a 
year or two. Before the postpone- 
ment, in 1880, Mr. Anagnos made 
the first public proposal of a separate 


department, and repeated it with 
greater emphasis in 1882. The list of 
contributors begins with January, 


1883, and from this date there is no 
delay in moving forward, until in 
1887 the kindergarten is incorporated 
under the wing of the parent school, 
and the dedication of its first building 
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She not only contributed to the in- 
struction, teaching languages, read- 
ing choicest literature to classes of the 
pupils, conversing with them, and in 
a very quickening way, on serious 
and improving topics, but she was in 
an important sense the confidential 
friend of many of the girls . . . and 
also of the boys. . . . She did all she 
could to make their life here happy.” 
Perhaps her most conspicuous service 
was her devotion to the kindergarten, 
for which her last words as she lay 
dying were breathed: “Take care of 
the little blind children.” 

A kindergarten class was formed 


at Jamaica Plain is celebrated with 
children’s exercises and several ad- 
dresses from their friends on the 19th 
of April. That was a glad day in this 
story. It assured to little children, 
then and thereafter, the training 
hitherto beyond their reach simply 
because they were little, the very 
reason which now made their pres- 
ence welcome. It gave them the 
care as well as the instruction, the 
play as well as the work, the cherish- 
ing nurture, for all of which they had 
been waiting, and which would now 
invest the blind themselves and every 
labor bestowed upon them with a 
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charm before unknown. No descrip- 
tion in detail is called for in this 
article, as a year since the New Eng- 
land Magazine gave a very full 
account of the kindergarten.* The 
first contribution was from the chil- 
dren of the Perkins Institution, who 
were followed by many men and 
women, some with large, very large, 
some with small offerings. Among 
those already passed away were 
Helen C. Bradlee, Lucy Ann Dwight, 
Mrs. Richard Perkins, Mrs. Benjamin 
S. Rotch, Henry B. 
Rogers, Sidney Bartlett 
and Royal W. Turner, 
names indicative of the 
whole body of our bene- 
factors. Without asking 
or receiving support from 
the state, the  kinder- 
garten holds property, 
productive and unproduc- 
tive, to the amount of 
$475,000, bestowed within 
fourteen years. Wonder- 
ful, even after the wonder- 
ful experience of the 
mother institution, has 
been the atmosphere of 


—— 





*See New England 


Magazine for 
December, 1895. 
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loving kindness about these chil- 
dren. 

The formal announcement that 
the kindergarten was at hand 
proved to be the principal sensa- 
tion in the semi-centennial already 
mentioned as having occurred in 
1882. Another crown of the anni- 
versary was the completion of the 
printing fund of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars by private subscrip- 
tion, to endow the Howe Me- 
morial Press. More felicitous me- 
morial could not have been devised. 
Dr. Howe, though not unaided, 
had been foremost in improving 
the style and detail of printing for 
the blind, and during his long ad- 
ministration had rendered it far 
more manageable than he found it; 
and with these fresh resources it 
promised to be of much greater 
service. The trustees adopted the 
following resolves: 

“Whereas, The object of the friends 
of the blind in raising an endowment 
of one hundred thousand dollars for 
the ‘Howe Memorial Press,’ is not 
only to provide the pupils of our insti- 
tution with an adequate supply of 
embossed books and tangible ap- 
paratus, but also to render our publi- 
cations accessible to all sightless 
readers in New England, and to aid, 
so far as it lies in our power, all other 
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schools similar to our own in their 
efforts to increase and improve their 
educational facilities: 

“Resolved, That copies of the books 
issued by our press be placed in the 
public libraries of Providence, Rhode 
Island; Worcester, Massachusetts; 
Hartford, Connecticut; and Lewiston, 
Maine, to be loaned free of charge to 
all blind persons who may desire to 
read them. 

“Resolved, That all our publica- 
tions be sold to regular institutions at 
fifteen per cent below the actual cost 
marked on our catalogue.” 

The publications of the Perkins In- 
stitution now embrace a long list of 
works, both old and new, and a few 
in Latin and German. There are 
also very many pieces of sheet music, 
for band, piano, violin, and the voice. 
A collection of wall maps and dis- 
sected maps supplements the text- 
books in geography and _ history. 
They are made at the institution, and 
considered superior to those of other 
manufacture. 

A full account of the semicenten- 
nial appeared as a supplement to the 
fifty-first annual report. Literary 
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scientific 
reading 
by touch, mili- 


and 
essays, 


tary drill and 
gymnastics, 
vocal and in- 
strumental 
music, all by 
the pupils, in- 
cluding a kin- 
dergarten ex- 
ercise by little 
girls, | exhib- 
ited the wide 
range of the 
school-trainin g 
before a_ vast 


audience of 
deeply sympa- 
thetic specta- 


tors and listen- 
ers in the Tre- 
mont Temple, 
on the after- 
noon of June 13. They brought not 
eyes only, nor only ears, but hearts, 
with them, and as the hours passed 
they seemed bound up with the 
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young people before them, while such 
as remembered at least a part of the 
half-century and recalled those who 
had lived in it to the great comfort of 
their generation as well as of this par- 
ticular institution, felt themselves sur- 
rounded by a cloud of noble wit- 
nesses. The spirit of the hour is in 
some lines by Mrs. Anagnos read 
during the celebration: 


‘* Not the serpent, but the dove, 
Heralds forth the cause we love ; 
Cause which all conspire to aid, 
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Has it not ceased already? Can it 
be called by so severe a name while 
we remember the blind of many 
years, or visit those now at South 
Boston and Jamaica Plain? Their 
happiness has been the aim of those 
who founded and first administered 
these schools; it is the aim of their 
successors; and the eye fails to see 
what is to be seen, the spirit fails to 
understand what is to be understood, 
if the little children of the kinder- 
garten, the older boys and girls of the 
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Which the great their own have made, 
And the gentle for it prayed, 

And the strong worked undismayed. 
Cause we love and love the giver, 

Who loves right and helps it ever.” 


The most striking tribute came after- 
wards from one of the first six pupils 
of Dr. Howe in Pleasant Street. 
Miss Sophia Carter wrote to her 
friends at the school that if as much 
were done in the next half-century as 
in the last, “blindness will almost 
cease to be a calamity.” 


Perkins Institution are not regarded 
among those whom God himself wills 
to be happy. 

Were this a eulogy it would be 
tempted to dwell individually upon 
those who have borne their part in 
this institution. Its success cannot 
possibly be due merely to benefac- 
tors, or even to those who in its 
higher places have shaped its life. 
Many a subordinate, many a teacher, 
matron, steward, or other officer, has 
fulfilled the charge upon them with a 
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steadiness and a devotion worthy of 
the most thorough recognition and 
appreciation. They have their re- 
‘ward either on this side the grave, or 
on the other, or on both, and it is 
one quite independent of our praise. 
We have been especially fortunate in 
an unbroken supervision. Dr. Howe 
for forty-five years, and Mr. Anagnos 


Dating from 1831 or 1832, the 
school is now in its sixty-sixth year. 
It has nothing, humanly speaking, to 
ask for, but that its place in the com- 
munity may be maintained, its sup- 
port from men, women and children 
individually, as well as from the 
Commonwealth, may be continued, 
and above all that its ministrations to 





A CLASS 


for twenty, are not so much two men 
as one, and their line continued dur- 
ing the whole life of the school has 
given it an ideal unity. From this 
have been derived many of the high- 
est advantages in the past and from 
it so long as it lasts, and maintains 
its character, the future will draw 
strength and growth and felicity. 


ROOM. 


the blind may be perpetuated in all 
the fullness of its powers. It must 
grow, and there cannot be a doubt 
that it will grow. It must do all that 
it has done, and more than all; but 
we may be confident that no demand 
made upon it will ever fail, and no 
help needed to meet increasing 
responsibilities will ever be denied. 
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LOVE STORY. 


By Dorothy Prescott. 


IV. 


** With burnished brand and musketoon, 
So gallantly you come, 
I read you for.a bold dragoon, 
That lists the tuck of drum.” 
‘*T list no more the tuck of drum, 
No more the trumpet hear ; 
But when the beetle sounds his hum, 
My comrades take the spear. 
And, O! though Brignal banks be fair, 
And Greta woods be gay, 
Yet mickle must the maiden dare, 
Would reign my Queen of May!” 


ETTER from Isaiah Brown to 
John Mills: 
‘* The Point, October 23, 188—. 
‘‘My dear brother: Many thanks for your 
kind letter, written under date of May 2ist. 
I was rejoiced to hear that all of your family 
are well. We are much the same here as 
when I last wrote. My good wife enjoys the 
inestimable blessing of health to a remark- 
able degree, for which I am truly thankful, 
as she is, like Martha, cumbered with much 
serving, for Ella is at Lewiston in the shirt 
factory, and Mamie is unable to assist her in 
any way. Harry went to Portland to see 
Doctor Prince about her, but he did not get 
much satisfaction. The doctor says it seems 
by all accounts a case of nervous prostration, 
and does not order any particular medicine, 
only plenty of fresh air and good diet. We 
have no lack of the former here, and mother 
makes the things the doctor orders, though 
she does not think very highly of his notions, 
as she calls them. Harry was away most of 
the summer teaching, and he fits pupils for 
college nowin his leisure hours. He insists on 
my having help, and Nathan Muzzey is here 
three days in the week, and I contrive to get 
along between times and do the chores, 
though I don’t seem able to get through as 
much as I used. He graduates next year; 
what he will do next I do not know, but I 
have no fears for him. He is so generous to 
us all, that I am only sorry he has to help us 
so much. My daughter Angelia has come 
back to stay here for the present, with her 
dear infant. I could not advise her to re- 
main at the Cutters’ and submit any longer 
to the treatment she has received since her 
marriage. Her husband refuses to give her 
the slightest support if she leaves him, and 
I suppose suing him would be of no use, as 
he threatens to take advantage of the poor 
689 
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debtor’s oath, as he did with his former 
wife. He says that Angelia knew when she 
married him that he had no money but as his 
father gave it to him. But I do not think 
he can sue her for desertion, as all the neigh- 
bors know how she was treated before she 
left, which she did as soon as she was able 
to move after her child was born. I wrote 
to Harry, and he said take her home by all 
means, like a good brother, especially when 
he disapproved of her marriage so much. 
So did I at the time, but it would be unkind 
to remind her of that now. I hope she will 
try in a little while to do something for her- 
self, at least if we keep the little girl. 
Could not your good wife find her a place 
near Boston? She is very capable at almost 
anything. Little Luna is a very sweet babe, 
and I find that we old folks cling more and 
more to each rising generation. Perhaps 
you won’t be willing to allow that you are 
getting old. I wonder if it seems as long 
ago to you as to me, since we used to fish for 
trout together in the Ellis. There are so 
many fishermen there now that they are get- 
ting scarce. When Harry is at home, he 
always contrives to catch us some, but they 
don’t taste like the old ones. 

‘*T wish, dear brother, we could ever 
meet now. As I sit by my door evenings I 
often think of our last days together. The 
whole place is full of thoughts that haunt 
every step. I did hope sometime to get a 
chance to talk them over with you, but it 
does not seem as if I should ever have it. 

‘* My best wishes to you always, and as 
you prosper in this life may you lay up treas- 
ure for the life to come. Remember me to 
your good wife, and give much love from me 
to your dear child Gertrude. She is one of 
those I have loved best in this world. I 
remain ever your brother, 


‘“‘Tsatah Brown.” 


“What is that, dear?” asked Mrs. 
Mills across the breakfast table, just a 
year after her daughter’s visit at the 
farm had closed. 

“Only a letter from Brown,” replied 
her husband, slipping it into his 
pocket. “He says they are all well, 
and sends his love to you, Gertrude.” 

Gertrude quietly went on eating her 
breakfast. 
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“Oh, very well!” said Mrs. Mills. 
“As I was saying, John—” 

“Some telegrams, sir,” said the 
butler, coming in with a salver heaped 
with yellow envelopes. Mrs. Mills 
paused, aware that her husband 
would have no attention to spare for 
her words. She was too used to 
telegrams to feel any anxiety about 
their contents; but as he read the last 
one she saw his countenance change, 
and thoughts of her two boys at 
school rushed upon her at once. 

“What is it?” she hastily exclaimed, 
and taking it from his outstretched 
hand she read aloud: 

‘* The Point, October 24, 188 —. 

‘*Father died suddenly, yesterday after- 
noon, of heart disease. Funeral at two 
p. m., Wednesday. 

“Harry Brown.” 

“How very sad!” she cried, sin- 
cerely grieved, yet with an under 
accent of relief in her voice. “He 
was such a very worthy man! such an 
old friend of yours, too!” 

“Yes,” said John Mills, staring 
blankly before him, while an odd 
choking in his throat forbade him to 
say more. He had had his dreams 
once of enjoying a little leisure in his 
old age on the old place with the 
friend of his youth, and had come to 
see that they must be given up; but 
now that they were gone forever be- 
yond his reach, he felt for the first 
time the greatness of his loss. 

Gertrude, sobbing, rose and hur- 
ried from the room. 

“She is a_ sensitive, affectionate 
child,” said her mother, approvingly. 
“Shall you go to the funeral, John?” 

“T don’t see how I can possibly be 
away on Wednesday.” 

“But you'll write, of course, to your 
sister directly.—and so will I. I 
hope she will be left comfortably off! 
Her son seems an excellent young 
man, and will, | am sure, be a great 
comfort to her. Did Mr. Brown ever 
say anything of heart disease to you?” 

“No—he was not the kind of man 
ever to speak of his own feelings, if he 
had them.” 
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“He was a very good man, I should 
think. He impressed me very favor- 
ably when I have met him,—and 
Gertrude was so fond of him. It isa 
pity he never had the chance to do 
more in the world!” 

“Yes—he was unfortunate, poor 
fellow! Well, I must go down town. 
V’ll telegraph that I can’t come, but 
I'll write directly,—and you will, 
too.” 

As Mr. Mills passed into his 
library,.a light touch on his arm made 
him turn to meet Gertrude’s appealing 
eyes, brimming over with tears. 
“Father! may I write to Harry, just 
this once? He must be so unhappy!” 

“Yes—-oh, yes, of course. I am 
sorry, very sorry.” He turned away 
and walked off, hardly daring to trust 
himself longer; and she went to her 
room to write her letter, sure that she 
would be excused from school that 
day. It ran as follows: 








** 1300 Commonwealth Avenue, 
‘* October 24, 188 — 

‘* Dear, dearest Harry: 1am so grieved 
to hear that you have all this sorrow! | 
loved your dear father so much, and it is so 
hard to think that I shall never see him 
again. I cannot bear to think of your being 
without him — but only think how happy you 
have always made him. Dear Harry, I had 
so much to say to you if I could only write. 
and now I cannot think of anything but this 
I don’t know what to say to comfort you. | 
wish I could be with you to try and do ever 
so little. I do love you—if that is anything 
— just as much as I did when I told you so 
before — more than I did. Your own 


“Gertrude. 
‘*T send you some flowers — won't you put 
them somewhere near him?” 


Harry to Gertrude: 


‘© The Point, October 26, 188—. 

‘© My dear Gertrude: Thank you for 
your sweet letter. I could not answer it till 
we had laid my father to rest. It was better 
for him to go when he did, though the world 
without him is lonely for me. I have written 


my uncle the particulars of the funeral. | 
put your flowers in his hands, and they were 
buried with him, ail but one. which I kept. 
I longed to keep your letter, too, but I felt 
that 1 ought not to risk its ever being seen 
by any one else, so I burned it. 
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‘*Dear Gertrude, when we parted, I told 
your father that, in seven years’ time, 1 hoped 
to be in a position to come and ask for you 
and be able to offer you a home, and he 
promised that in that case he would not re- 
fuse his consent. I cannot hope for that any 
more. There is too much depending on me 
at home. My mother and sisters have no 
one else. Angelia has a child, and Mamie’s 
health is so feeble, she can never do any- 
thing for herself. I find a larger sum due 
on the mortgage than I expected, as they 
were obliged to use the two last payments I 
sent, for purposes | will not now dwell upon. 
I must pay the interest if they are to have a 
roof over their heads; and I must leave col- 
lege and go right to work. I hope to get 
clear of the world in time, but it is im- 
possible for me to look forward to giving 
you any home such as you ought to have in 
the time allowed, or longer even, and I will 
not allow you to wait on an uncertainty and 
against your father’s wishes. You must not 
waste the best years of your life waiting for 
what may never come to pass. It would be 
very wrong in me to him and to you to let 
you. 
‘*] want you to try your best— not to for- 
get me, but not to think of me too much. 
Remember me as if I were one you had loved 
who was dead; always with tenderness, but 
not so that you cannot be happy in time with 
some one else. You have given me—and 
him, too — the most perfect happiness for all 
that summer; and it will always be my 
brightest memory when I can let myself 
dwell onit. May it be so in yours too. 
God bless you forever and ever! 

“Harry Brown.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Mr. Mills, when 
he had read the letter, which his 
daughter silently put into his hand. 
“He writes very properly. You see, 
Gertrude, don’t you, that he’s quite 
right?” 

“T suppose he is.” 

“And you'll be my own good girl, 
and not let yourself dwell any more on 
it? You would not let yourself think 
of a young man who has given you up 
so decidedly?” 

Gertrude gave a piteous little smile. 
“No,” she said, “but,’—and as he 
bent to catch her whispered words, 
“papa—dearest papa—now that it is 
all over between Harry and me, won’t 
you do something for him? He has 
lost his father, too, you know, and he 
did so want to get an education and 
be something! If he could only fin- 
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ish at college, and be what he wanted! 
I could feel happier, if I thought he 
had something to cheer him up.” 

“Yes, my darling,—oh, yes, I'll 
write and offer to pay off the mort- 
gage and put him through college, 
and—anything else that is wanted; 
and then you'll be my own little girl 
again, just as you were before. You 
see, my precious, you wouldn’t be of 
any use to him. He’ll need a very 
different kind of wife. My little Ger- 
trude is too young to think of love 
and lovers yet. She must be her 
father’s baby a while longer. She 
loves her poor old dad, doesn’t she? 
and he'll do all he can to please her.” 

He kissed her bright hair, as she 
sank sobbing on his breast, stifling 
a pang of shame on her account. 
Poor little forsaken princess, with a 
heart for the taking by the first who 
came wooing under the greenwood 
tree! It was no consolation that the 
wooer had shown himself the more 
sensible of the two; and the thought 
that she might be as easy to comfort 
as she had been to win still left its 
sting behind. 

John Mills te Harry Brown: 





‘* 1300 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
‘**October 28, 188 —. 

‘* My dear Harry: Gertrude has shown 
me your letter to her. I respect the right 
feeling which prompted it. You cannot be 
surprised that I could not approve of my 
child’s entering at her age into what I could 
not but consider a very foolish engagement. 
I am sure your own good sense has shown 
you the folly of it. 

‘* Now that we can speak to each other 
without allusion ‘to this subject, I will say 
that I have the greatest wish to be of use to 
you. I cannot forget the ties of kindred 
between us, and your father was my very 
dear friend. My sister and her children will 
ever be dear to me, the more so for his sake. 
I want you to let me pay off the mortgage on 
your farm, whatever it may cost. You speak 
of the sum as greater than you expected. 
For what purpose were the sums, you men- 
tion having advanced, used? I ask from no 
mere curiosity. I wish to put you even with 
the world, and settle the family comfortably 
with such a sum as will enable you to con- 
clude your course at college, and keep up the 
farm meanwhile. I am only sorry that our 
intercourse cannot be more frequent; but 
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you must see that for your own and Ger- 
trude’s sake it will be best for you not to 
meet for several years, or till one or both of 
you are married. Till then I must trust to 
your own honor, in which I have perfect 
confidence. Yours most sincerely, 


‘*Fohn Mills.” 


Harry Brown to John Mills: 


‘¢ The Point, October 29, 188 —. 

‘* Dear Mr. Mills: —1 have just received 
your letter, and thank you for your kind ex- 
pressions of regard for my father. In respect 
to the sums of money to which you allude as 
having been sent home by me and not ac- 
counted for, I see no reason for not inform- 
ing you that they were given by my parents 
to my sister Angelia. She had no money at 
her disposal for the commonest necessities 
for herself or her child, and my mother, at 
whose motion, but with my father’s consent, 
the gifts were made, hoped that if she had 
something of her own, her husband’s family 
would be induced to treat her better. In 
this they were mistaken, as, partly by coaxing, 
partly by threats, they soon got it all out of 
her. 

‘*T thank you for the interest you express 
in me, and for your kind offers of assistance ; 
but surely you must see that I cannot accept 
them. I have given up all hope of ever 
marrying Gertrude, but I cannot be paid for 
doing so. She would never have loved me, 
if Icould. I agree with you that there must 
be no intercourse between us in the future. 
My mother knows nothing of all this, and it 
is for you to regulate the terms of your 
correspondence with her. I wish Gertrude 
every happiness, and hope she may find it 
in marriage with some one worthy of her. 

‘* Yours very truly, 
‘* Harry Brown.” 


V. 


‘* Maiden! a nameless life-I lead, 
A nameless death I'll die; 

The friend, whose lanthorn lights the mead, 
Were better mate than I! 

And were I with my true love set, 
Under the greenwood bough, 

What once I was she must forget, 
Nor think what I am now. 

Yet Brignal banks are fresh and fair, 
And Greta woods are green, 

And you may gather garlands there, 
Would grace a summer queen.” 


It was a lovely autumn evening, 
and so much warmth still lingered in 
the air that it was pleasant to sit 
before the fire with the windows open 
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and revel in double luxury, as Ger- 
trude Mills was doing in her own 
room. All around her was of the 
costliest and rarest. There was not a 
square inch in the room on which 
artistic design and skillful handicraft 
had not done their utmost; and it 
seemed as if the crowning touch had 
been lavished in Gertrude herself. 
She looked too soft and delicate to 
bear a crumpled roseleaf, too young 
and fresh ever to have felt one. Her 
reverie could hardly be heavier than 
the weight that bends the lily’s stalk. 
Yet, though her eyes were fixed on 
the glowing coals where the last light 
flickering flame had died away, and 
though the night breeze began to stir 
with tender breath among the tall 
tree tops outside her window, she 
neither saw nor heard—her thoughts 
were wandering far away and back. 

It was seven years to-day since she 
had parted from Harry at the farm, 
and in all that time they had ex- 
changed no word. Mrs. Brown had 
for a few years kept up a scanty corre- 
spondence with her brother. She 
had gone on living on the farm for 
awhile, it would seem but poorly, but 
she never asked for aid, and though 
Mr. Mills had sent her an occasional 
present, he had never ventured to 
make it large. At last she had 
written that Harry thought it best to 
sell the farm; it was still heavily mort- 
gaged, and he thought he had a 
better chance of getting along than 
by working on it. The tie between 
Angelia and Mr. Perry Cutter had 
been broken by mutual consent, the 
accommodating administrators of the 
laws of the State of Maine, with a 
view to domestic peace and concord, 
having winked at the transaction. 
The gentleman had applied for 
divorce on the ground of desertion, 
and the lady had made no opposition; 
but it was well known she could have 
presented counter accusations, and 
old Cutter, by the fear of them, was 
compelled to disgorge, with pain and 
reluctance, a small sum for the bene- 
fit of his grandchild. Angelia had 
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speedily married again “a much better 
husband,” as her mother proudly de- 
clared; but he did not apparently 
rank high as a workman, for they 
had moved about to Mechanics’ Falls, 
and West Minot, and half-a-dozen 
places more, their scanty means eked 
out by the sum Harry paid them for 
his mother’s and Mamie’s_ board. 
Ella was still at Lewiston, and Harry 
his mother vaguely alluded to as 
being in a “real good place.” 

Letters on both sides grew less and 
less frequent, till Mr. Mills really lost 
his sister’s last address; and as he 
could probably find it with ease in 
case of necessity, he let the matter 
rest there; for the correspondence 
gave him nothing but pain. The 
sale of his paternal home cut deep, 
though he never thought to look on 
it again. He had for a moment a 
fancy of buying it, and keeping it, 
even though he were never to go 
there, but dismissed the idea as a 
piece of sentimentalism. Strangers 
dwelt there now, but he could never 
realize it, and many a dream or 
reverie brought up its picture with 
closed shutters and cold hearthstone, 
and the snow lying thick and white 
across the paths, unmarked save by 
the light, fugitive tread of some little 
wild furry creature from the woods. 
He checked his visions with the 
thought that one cannot have every- 
thing. Success has its penalties, and 
his were few. He was rich beyond 
what he had even dreamed possible in 
his boyish days, and had social sur- 
roundings of which he had never so 
much as conceived; and he had been 
no less fortunate in his domestic life, 
—with a charming, devoted wife, 
dutiful, promising boys, and espe- 
cially his darling Gertrude. But here 
a yearning, never satisfied pain would 
stir at the very bottom of his heart 
and, in spite of all efforts to keep it 
down, would rise sometimes in unde- 
fined but fearful lineaments. He 


could never breathe his terrors even 
to his wife, for he would not 
them voice to himself. 


give 


Through the 
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winter after her uncle’s death Ger- 
trude grew pale and thin, and in the 
spring Mrs. Mills suggested trying 
the Maine air, which had done her so 
much good before; doubtless the 
3rowns would be only too glad to 
take her to board again. Mr. Mills 
rejected this proposal in a way which 
would admit of no discussion and, 
though he could ill spare the time, 
took his family abroad and spent six 
months in sedulous endeavor to find 
anything that might please Gertrude, 
till he saw her well and blooming 
once more. 

No word ever broke the silence 
between them on the one subject of 
her brief love story. Her father 
would steal furtive, anxious glances 
at her, and, sometimes, when the look 
he remembered so well seeing on that 
last day at the farm, as of one listen- 
ing to far-off waters, would rise in her 
eyes, he longed inexpressibly to 
know how deep they ran; but he 
never dared to ask. 

Gertrude grew older, and came 
out, and all the Mills’s friends said 
she was the most beautiful creature 
they had ever seen,—and there it 
ended. Plainer girls were more no- 
ticed and sought after—nay, they 
were marrying on all sides; while at 
three-and-twenty it was doubtful 
whether she had ever had a proposal 
—hardly a lover. Mrs. Mills, who 
had felt a disappointment she would 
not own at the flat reality which had 
replaced her dazzling dreams of her 
daughter’s future, and even a secret 
wrath at the bad taste of the men, 
began at last to divine that the fault 
must be in Gertrude’s self. She was 
too indifferent, too careless. No girl 
could please unless she took a little 
more pains about it; and as to 
money, which Mrs. Mills felt 
ashamed to include in her calcula- 
tions,— when a girl chose to be inac- 
cessible, the money only made her 
more so. She had been proud at 


first to watch Gertrude, faultlessly re- 
fined, quietly superior, move like. a 
young princess 


among the other 
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girls, who might have stood for her 
handmaidens; but now she felt that 
it might not be so well to have a 
princess for a daughter, unless the 
prince, according to rule in royal 
families, were there all ready for 
her. 

“It is very strange you have not 
been asked to the Harvard Assem- 
blies this year!” she could not help 
saying, a whole year before the pres- 
ent autumn. 

“Perhaps they are not asking the 
girls of my age,” said Gertrude, care- 
lessly, “there are many débu- 
tantes.” 

“Oh, yes! they have asked Nancy 
Norton, and Annie Draper, and 
Maud Minns. I wonder if there is 
any mistake about it.” 

“Perhaps,” said Gertrude, indiffer- 
ent, but dutifully courteous, “it is be- 
cause Archie Richmond is making 
out the lists. I remember at the 
Hastings’ he asked Ned to introduce 
him to me without finding out first 
whether I wished it or not. I did not 
like that, and hardly spoke to him; 
and very likely he was not pleased.” 

“T am sorry—you should not have 
done that,” said Mrs. Mills. 

“But, really, I don’t care about 
going!” said Gertrude. 

“That’s right!” said her father. 
“[’m glad you put him down, Ger- 
trude! The puppy! fancying that 
the girls are at his beck and call. I'll 
give you a party—as many as you 
please.” 

“Thank you ever so much,” said 
Gertrude, with a careless little laugh, 
“but I don’t care for any.” 

“Don’t, John,” said his wife, after 
Gertrude had gone to read to the old 
ladies at the “Home,” “say such 
things before Gertrude. She cares 
too little to please as it is.” 

“Gertrude?—not care to please? 
I never saw a girl who cared so 
much!” 

“Oh, yes, you see her with old 
people and the servants and such; 
but I mean in society. It wouldn’t 
have hurt her any to be a little nicer 


so 
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to Archie Richmond,—he is at the 
head of everything this year.” 

“What? Do you suppose I want 
my girl to stand the airs of a con- 
founded young snob like that?—as if 
I couldn’t give her a party, or for the 
matter of that a dozen, that would 
beat theirs hollow!” 

“Oh, it isn’t that—it is the not 
being seen at the Harvard Assem- 
blies! Everyone will ask why she 
isn’t going; they will say—” 

“Say what they like, and be damned 
to them!” growled her husband, 
shuffling his papers together and 
hurrying off. Mrs. Mills could only 
heave a patient sigh, and avail herself 
of the doubtful consolation that her 
daughter was too good for this world. 

But there came a time at last when 
she perceived that patience might 
look for its reward, and tremblingly 
allowed in her secret soul that there 
might be a great prospect in view for 
her Gertrude. That once attained, 
how little would past slights or disap- 
pointments matter! They would re- 
coil ‘on their authors, and the Har- 
vard Assemblies of the year of grace 
188— would retrospectively be damned 
in that they had not been honored by 
the presence of the future Mrs. Oliver 
Wolterton! There surely could be 
no better match in thé world—in that 
part of it, at least, known to Mrs. 
Mills—than Oliver Wolterton, whose 
very name meant so much to Boston 
ears, and who possessed what in an 
American might be termed rank. 
His grandfather, though he inherited 
a great deal of money, had put his 
shoulder to the wheel as sturdily as 
John Mills, who had started with 
nothing. He had portioned off two 
daughters into the ranks of the Brit- 
ish peerage, and left his only son an 
uncertain number of millions. The 
son had married the heiress of more 
millions yet, and died young, leaving 
the reputation of being a good fellow, 
and Oliver maintained the same, 
though he had now lived longer than 
his father had. He was not ill-look- 
ing, had cultivated tastes, nice man- 
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ners, and, if in his early days it had 
been whispered that he had some 
tendencies to dissipation in more than 
one way, all that had been corrected, 
till now he stood before the world 
not only blameless but positively 
virtuous. Instead of race-horses, he 
indulged in a model farm; not only 
gave freely, but himself dabbled in 
philanthropy; set up a trade school, 
gave dinners to his employees and 
presided at them, and made speeches 
at charitable anniversaries. He was 
a model in every way, and enhanced 
his value by holding himself dear, 
carefully abstaining from any but the 
most general acquaintance with the 
most desirable young women, until 
by mere accident he met Gertrude 
Mills on a visit at Lenox, during the 
past summer. Nothing could have 
been more marked than his attentions 
to her from the first; and from a man 
of his character there could be no 
mistaking them. More convincing 
vet were the advances made by his 
mother, whose name was usually re- 
garded as a synonym for exclusive- 
ness. Gertrude took it all with a 
high-bred unconsciousness, of which 
her mother was proud, though long- 
ing for more of her child’s confidence. 
But she did not press for it; she had 
a fear that the rainbow bubble of her 
dreams might dissolve with a touch. 
Gertrude herself knew well that she 
had only to grasp at the bubble to 
find it solid reality. Could she do it? 
To-night, she was asking this. of her- 
self; and for the first time her whole 
soul was bent to the answer. Seven 
years had gone by while she kept 
silent faith with Harry. He had 
given her up, deliberately, irrevo- 
cably; but she had said in her heart 
that she would wait for him still for 
seven years,—nay, give her but a ray 
of hope, and she would wait for seven 
times seven—forever. She had 
cherished an wnreasoning belief that 
before the allotted term expired, she 
should hear something from him. 
No word, no sign, had come. Only 
that he could not have died without 
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her hearing of it, he might be dead. 
Pledged as he had been not to com- 
municate with her, she yet felt sure 
that if he had any, the slightest ray of 
encouragement, he would have con- 
trived that in some way or other she 
should hear of it. There could be 
nothing to hear. At the stroke of 
midnight the last day of the seven 
years would pass into eternity. 

A heavy weight of despair was 
pressing slowly and surely down upon 
her heart. Was it right to let her- 
self sink under it, with no effort to 
avail herself of such chances as life 
might still offer? She had never 
needed to ask this question before. 
Simple resignation, not uncheered by 
fancies of possible windfalls of good 
tortune, had not been difficult to her. 
She had had no actual lover, no pos- 
sible one worth mentioning. But 
now, when the chance was offered her 
to make her parents happy, to atone 
for her father’s disappointment, to 
ease her mother’s anxieties,—and 
Gertrude, who looked so innocently 
careless, felt the very faintest sign of 
these all over her,—was it not wrong 
not to take it? Had she no duties, 
either, toward Mr. Wolterton, whom 
she honestly owned she both liked 
and esteemed? At least, she ought 
not to keep him in suspense any 
longer; and if the answer must be 
given, had she no duties toward her- 
self? She was not ambitious, but she 
recognized the fact that one of the 
fairest of earthly destinies was hers to 
take or leave. Was it dignified, was 
it maidenly, to go on waiting all her 
life for some one who perhaps did not 
come because he did not want to? 
Suppose that Harry had long ago 
been weaned from his boyish attach- 
ment? Very likely he loved some 
one else now! 

Gertrude put all these things fairly 
before her, and then let her mind 
stray back to the past. Rarely had 
she time or solitude for such an in- 
dulgence; but now, as the night deep- 
ened round her, years vanished, and 
she was wandering with Harry 
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through green woods and by blue 
waters, both wrapped in a bliss that 
needed no words to tell. Again he 
stood before her, strong and protect- 
ing, beautiful and adoring. 

“Oh, Harry! Harry! IRfe+ you 
would but come, but speak! One 
word from you, one look from you, 
and the whole world would weigh 
nothing in the balance!” 

If only accident might befriend 
her! ran on her thoughts. If she 
could only meet him, in the street, 
anywhere,—once see him face to 
face, once hear his voice! One sight, 
one sound, would make her sure,— 
and, once sure, her faith would be like 
a rock. Could even his spirit come 
and tell her he died loving her, she 
felt she could live a long life of virgin 
widowhood for his sake. The cur- 
tains waved lightly and fitfully on the 
evening breeze, as if with the passing 
of some invisible presence; and Ger- 
trude started, as much with eager 
anticipation as with dread. “Oh, 
Harry! Harry! if it indeed were 
you!” 

The door opened, and she started 
again more violently. But it was 
only her mother to remind her that it 
was getting late, and that it was high 
time to dress for a dinner at Mrs. 
Wolterton’s. Mrs. Mills herself 
stayed to see her daughter arrayed in 
the white dress, a triumph of sim- 
plicity, on which the mother had ex- 
pended her utmost care and thought, 
and to see that no dainty trifle was 
forgotten to make the whole com- 
plete. She herself clasped with a 
diamond snap the string of pearls, 
her father’s costliest gift, round Ger- 
trude’s throat. 

“There, dear, now you are all 
ready, I believe. I hope you will 
have a delightful evening.” 

“I hate to go alone; I wish she ha¢ 
not asked me without you.” 

“Oh, there was no need of that; 
this is a young people’s dinner. Mrs. 
Wolterton said so in her note; she 
chaperons it herself. Nothing could 
be nicer than the way she wrote, ask- 


ing if I would trust my sweet daughter 
to her care. She seems so fond of 
you, Gertrude!” 

“She is very kind.” 

“And she said all that was proper; 
she hopes to see your father and me 
at a dinner next week, when her sister- 
in-law, Lady Baltimore, will be with 
her. Mrs. Wolterton is always so 
kind and so perfectly well bred. I 
have never met any one to whom I 
took a liking so soon. Come into 
the library, dear, and let your father 
see your gown.” 

Mr. Mills knew as little of gowns 
as any man could; but he looked 
long at the wearer, trying to see if he 
could trace any sign of the tender 
consciousness that had thrilled him 
at their meeting seven years ago. 
But this time the fair face told no 
tales. Even the maids were waiting 
for a peep. It was evident that the 
whole family felt the importance of 
the occasion. 

Mrs. Mills would not let Gertrude 
drive up Beacon Hill alone to the 
Woltertons, even in their own car- 
riage. Mrs. Wolterton should see 
that her daughter was properly pro- 
tected; she was prouder of the re- 
spectable elderly maid whom she sent 
with her than of any other part of her 
equipage; and Ellen had her eyes 
well open. She knew perfectly well 
which way things were going for her 
young lady, and she now perceived 
that they had gone very far indeed. 
Mrs. Wolterton received the girls she 
had invited in her own morning 
room, where her own maid waited to 
remove their wraps; but neither Ellen 
nor Amélie touched Miss Mills. 
Mrs. Wolterton herself carefully drew 
off the young girl’s white cloak, and 
passed her hand over the rippling 
gold hair with a touch as tender as a 
mother’s own. She seemed hardly 
able to leave off, and the other girls 
had their surmises changed to cer- 
tainty that no one but Gertrude had 
the slightest chance with Oliver. 

The men stood waiting in the 
drawing-room forthe procession from 
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above, headed by the hostess, splen- 
did and stately in her well-preserved 
beauty, her still slender figure and 
rich coloring looking the younger for 
the early whiteness of her thick hair, 
and well set off by her black velvet 
and rich laces and blaze of diamonds, 
a fit foil for the bright, ethereal loveli- 
ness by her side. She kept Gertrude 
near her, and presented all the men 
to her with a certain formality which 
was not lost upon them. 

There was Lord Barnet, second 
baron of the name, a fresh-faced, 
awkward young fellow. His father 
had been a “new man,” but his 
mother, the daughter of a ducal 
house, was an old convent-bred friend 
of Mrs. Wolterton’s, who was in the 
habit of regarding her as having 
made a mésalliance,—for, from her 
long residence abroad, this lady had 
learned to discriminate in_ titles. 
There were the Honorable Alexander 
Macdonald, Lord Barnet’s cousin, a 
rising young British statesman, eager 
for information about America, and 
the Honorable Ralph Winslow, 
Oliver Wolterton’s cousin, a rising 
young American statesman, eager to 
give it. There was Archie Rich- 
mond, who had struck Gertrude’s 
name off the Harvard Assembly list 
last year, but who now began to per- 
ceive that he had made a mistake, and 
was casting about in his mind how 
best to remedy it, to a degree that 
made him too absent-minded to use 
his opportunities. There was Ned 
Hastings, ardent and blundering, but 
everybody’s favorite; and lastly, there 
was the host, looking grave and 
anxious and very quiet, but failing in 
no hospitable duty. To match them, 
beside the hostess and Gertrude, there 
were four young ladies of the first 
family and fashion. Minnie Baker 
and Rosamond Turner and Grace 
Deane were all well dressed and well 
bred and very pretty; and as like each 
other as so many dolls on a toy shop 
shelf, with a little difference in the 
color of their hair. And there was 
Nancy Norton, the least pretty of the 
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group, but bright of eye and quick of 
tongue, to a degree that made her a 
reigning beauty. She was but a year 
younger than Gertrude, but no one 
dreamed of leaving her out of the 
Assemblies or anywhere else where 
she wanted to go. For Gertrude she 
had a sovereign contempt, as for one 
who did not know how to use the 
advantages which nature had given 
her, and was not slow to show it on 
occasion, though any satisfaction 
derived therefrom was somewhat 
damped by the absolute unconscious- 
ness of her victim. Now the tables 
appeared likely to be suddenly and 
completely turned upon her, and she 
could have borne it better but for the 
same placid, exasperating indiffer- 
ence which Gertrude showed alike in 
success as in defeat, maddening to 
Miss Norton and making the rep- 
artees with which she entertained 
the table run so near the verge of 
bitterness as to threaten danger to 
herself as well as to others. 

“Is that Miss Nancy Norton?” in- 
quired Lord Barnet of his hostess, 
when he found himself by her side in 
the library after dinner. 

“Why, yes—did I not 
you?” 

“I thought there might be some 
mistake, don’t you know? Some one 
told me she was your great beauty 
here.” 

“Do you not think her handsome?” 

“Ah, yes, she’s well enough; but 
the girl there all in white, sitting next 
Wolterton, is much handsomer—I 
thought she must be the one.” 

“Miss Mills? Yes, she is a beautiful 
girl. I don’t suppose, however, she 
would care to be put forward in that 
way.” 

“She looks younger,” said Lord 
Barnet, “and then very likely she 
goes with a better set. She’s out and 
out the most thoroughbred girl I’ve 
seen here. Belongs to your higher 
classes, doesn’t she?” 

“Hardly,” said the lady. “The 
Mills family are respectable, I sup- 
pose—TI never heard of them; but he 


present 
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has made a great deal of money, | 
hear, and he is an agreeable, gentle- 
manly man. His wife is charming— 
she was daughter of one of our 
most distinguished clergymen; and 
Miss Mills can, of course, take any 
place she likes”; and she added with 
slight but unmistakable emphasis: 
“She is a lovely girl, and | am very 
fond of her.” 

“She’s the most beautiful girl I ever 
saw,” said Lord Barnet, who, though 
not gifted with much _ penetration, 
thought he understood the case, and 
was very willing to please the Wolter- 
tons, even to the extent of paying his 
friend’s future wife the compliment of 
a sentimental adoration, which, in- 
deed, he regarded as rather “chic.” 
‘‘As to classes,” he went on, his voice 
growing louder and making itself 
heard by the whole circle in a sudden 
hush, “I suppose yours are different 
bere.” 

“Yes,” said Macdonald, “I find the 
class distinctions here very puzzling. 
So many people say you have none, 
and others say they are just as 
marked as with us.” 

“T really do not know,” said Mrs. 
Wolterton, tranquilly. “I find things 
much the same everywhere. Of 
course this is a civilized part of the 
country. I don’t pretend to say what 
it may be elsewhere.” 

“And your servants and _ trades- 
people?” 

“T have no trouble with them. If 
I did not like their manners, I should 
not employ them. I think they are 
hardly like the ordinary English serv- 
ants. They expect to be consulted, 
and to take an interest in your affairs, 
more like the French; but then, I 
always did prefer French servants to 
English, who are apt to be not only 
stupid but sulky.” 

“So they are—beastly sulky,” said 
Lord Barnet. 

“But I don’t know that any of my 
servants are American. My house- 
keeper is, and—” 

“What nationality do you usually 
employ?” asked Macdonald. 
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“IT don’t know. I believe some of 
them are Swedes.” 

“Real Americans rarely go out as 
servants,” said Ralph Winslow; “they 
feel above it.” 

“That is rather inconsistent in a 
pure democracy, isn’t it?” said Mac- 
donald. 

“Oh, this isn’t a pure democracy! 
The differences are just as marked,” 
said Archie Richmond. 

“That is just what you all say when 
you are brought to the point. But 
what becomes of all your talk about 
one man being as good as another?” 

“That’s pure rot the politicians talk 
to catch the lower classes,” said 
Archie. 

“Don’t you allow, then, that one of 
your lower classes can really be a 
gentleman?” 

“No, certainly not!” 

“One doesn’t mean anything un- 
kind, you know,” said Ned Hastings. 
“Of course any man may have the 
essentials of one; but how can he be 
a finished gentleman if he hasn’t the 
education? It’s not to be expected.” 

“Whom do you call the lower 
classes in this country?” persisted 
Macdonald. 

“Oh—servants—and _laborers— 
and—and shopkeepers,” said Ned. 

“Well, there are shopkeepers and 
shopkeepers, you know,” said Archie, 
uneasily. Miss Norton slightly raised 
one well-marked eyebrow, and he 
grew yet more restless. 

“In England,” said Lord Barnet, 
“we shouldn’t ever call a shopkeeper 
a gentleman, you know.” 

Miss Norton raised the other eye- 
brow, but Lord Barnet was impervi- 
ous. “Your grandfather certainly 
was not one,” thought Mrs. Wolter- 
ton, but she only smiled serenely, 
while in her secret soul expending 
fresh compassion on “poor dear 
Henrietta.” 

“I thought England was a nation 
of shopkeepers,” said Ned Hastings. 

“Chestnut! I should say!” called 
out Nancy Norton,—and the rest 
laughed. 
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Oliver Wolterton, who had till then 
been sitting silently by Miss Mills, 
now roused himself. He had not ap- 
peared to notice anything that was 
said; but a lover, who is such in 
earnest, always bespeaks the indul- 
gence of the community, and he had 
been forgiven by all but Miss Norton. 
“T know one gentleman in the lower 
class,” he said. 

“One!” said Archie Richmond. 

“Well!” said Oliver, “consider how 
few real gentlemen one meets in any 
class. I have no doubt that | could 
find more if I were better acquainted 
in it.” 


“Whom do you mean?” asked 
Macdonald. 
“T mean my man, Brown. He’s 


the finest gentleman I ever knew, 
through and through; he’d be fit to 
appear as he is in any society, I don’t 
care where.” 

“Oh, if he’s a foreign nobleman, 
reduced,” said Miss Norton, “he 
doesn’t count. Why, Count Mal- 
vezzi, who married Nina Stanton, 
waited at Delmonico’s when he first 
came over.” 

“No, he’s nothing of the sort. 
He’s a farmer’s son, from Maine, and 
been at some country college. I 
hardly think he’d have taken to serv- 
ice, though,_if he could have helped 
_ 

“How did you get him?” 
Ned Hastings. 

“His family had misfortunes of one 
sort and another, and he had to give 
up college. I met him acting as 
guide at the Rangeley Lakes. Those 
guides are a very good set of fellows, 
but none of them anything like him.” 

“Dear me!” said Miss Norton, “he’s 
quite the John Brown of America. 
His name’s John, of course?” 

“No, it’s Harry,” said Oliver, 
shortly, as if he would like to be done 
with the subject; but the company 
found it too amusing to drop, and 
Lord Barnet asked how long the man 
had lived with him. 

“About five years this summer. I 
liked him so well I asked him to be 


asked 
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my own man, though I didn’t much 
think he would; but he was very 
willing—said he needed the money 
—and he has been all round the 
world with me since. When we are 
abroad, he knows more of the things 
there than I do; he makes me see 
more than half what I do.” 

“An Admirable Crichton, indeed!” 
said Macdonald. 
“Who was 

Norton. 

“A model of perfection—Scotch, 
of course—who was assassinated,” 
said Archie Richmond. 

“A fate more likely to befall the 
master of such a paragon, I should 
think,” said Nancy. 

“To show you a little what he’s like, 
I will say we traveled six months to- 
gether in Asia Minor, often the only 
two foreigners in the desert—and, 
naturally, we were what you might 
call on equal terms all the time; 
nursed each other through fevers, 
and saved each other’s lives, I sup- 
pose, at least half-a-dozen times. We 
grew very confidential; most so on 
my part, for Brown’s very close about 
his personal affairs. That might 
have spoiled another man, but when 
we came home, he was unaltered— 
just as absolutely in his place as ever. 
Ralph, you know Brown!” 

“T think you are quite right about 
him,” said Winslow, quietly. “I 
could tell one or two stories about 
3rown myself that would be to the 
point.” 


that?” asked Miss 





“Let’s hear ’em!” cried Nancy, 
echoed by half the rest. Oliver 
Wolterton felt that he had treated 


Brown shabbily, and as he looked at 
Gertrude he thought her countenance 
showed silent disapproval; but he 
could not stem the current, and he 
threw himself resignedly back in his 
chair. 

“Well,” said Ralph, “I remember 
when we were in camp at Parmache- 
nee, and it rained hard, and we wanted 
to play whist,—there wefe only three 
of us, and we called in Brown, to see 
if he wouldn’t do better than a 
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dummy at least. He played a 
long sight better than any one 


of us, and he and Sewall beat you and 
me hollow. We handed over the 
stakes—quite a sum—and Sewall 
offered half of them to Brown, but he 
wouldn’t take them. ‘Perhaps,’ you 
said, ‘you have conscientious scruples 
against playing for money. ‘No, 
sir,’ he replied, ‘but if I had lost, I 
could not have paid, ” ; 

“Yes I remember that.” 

“And another time when some of us 
went yachting with you, and he 
valeted for all of us. When we left, 
we gave him handsome tips, and he 
took them and thanked us. But there 
was—well, a very nice fellow, but not 
any too well off. He couldn’t well 
afford to offer Brown five dollars, but 
he did. “Thank you, Mr. ” said 
Brown,—it was in private, of course— 
‘but you have always been so kind to 
me, that I have enjoyed attending 
upon you. I would rather not take 
money for the pleasure.’ I heard that 
from the man it happened to.” 

“Dear me!” said Miss Norton, 
“how I should like to see this phoenix! 
What does he look like?” 

“Like any one else,” said Winslow; 
“that is, I should call him uncom- 
monly handsome.” 

“Can’t you find some excuse for 
getting him in, Mr. Wolterton? It 
would be such fun!” 

“I beg you pardon, Miss Norton! 
but after what I have said of Brown, 
you don’t suppose I could call him in 
to make a show of him, do you?” 
said Oliver, stiffly. , 

“TI wonder you have been able to 
keep him so long,” said Macdonald. 
“T should think in a country like this 
he could find plenty of openings.” 

“I imagine he needed money 
directly, and couldn’t get so much in 
any other way. Now he’s better off, 
and I’m going to lose him. One of 
his sisters, it seems, has married well 
and gone out West, and taken the 
mother with her, and another, who 
was ill a long time, is dead, and 
Brown’s laid up a little money; he’s 
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kept up with his college course by 
himself, and is going back to take his 
degree, and then I presume he has 
his plans made. I think he’s sorry to 
leave me; I know I am to have him 
go; but I couldn’t ask him to stay, 
and I can’t expect to see much of 
him now. I dare say when he’s presi- 
dent, or senator, or something like 
that, we shall meet and be good 
friends, if he likes.” 

“But a man who has been in that 
position couldn’t ever be president, 
could he?” asked Macdonald. 

“Oh, anybody can be president!” 
said Nancy Norton. “Rail-splitters 
and cowboys and what not. The 
lower it is, the more the people seem 
to like it.” 

“Yes, but a fellow who’s blacked 
one’s boots!” said Lord Barnet. 
“That would be almost too odd, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“T don’t see how we can go much 
lower than the present occupant,” 
muttered Ned Hastings. 

“You'll have to go him twice then 
—see if you don’t!” struck in Archie 
Richmond, with fiery haste. 

Mrs. Wolterton had paid but little 
attention to the latter part of this 
discourse, having been talking aside 
with Miss Turner. She had spent 
her life in going and coming between 
Europe and America and had only of 
late made her headquarters in her 
Boston home, because her son wished 
it, and she always did exactly as he 
wished. She hardly knew by name 
any chief magistrate of her native 
country, past or present, and was en- 
tirely ignorant of their antecedents; 
but she now perceived that the dis- 
cussion was assuming a warmer tone 
than was proper in good society, and 
that Gertrude looked pale and 
alarmed. She hastened to interfere. 

“T am so sorry,” she began in her 
usual calm tones; “I quite forgot 


that I meant to have those dulces that 
Leon Astorga sent me from Havana 
brought in with the coffee.” 
“Tt’s not too late,” said her son. 
“T want you to try them. Some 
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people like them so much,” went on 
the lady. “I believe they are in my 
desk”; and, taking a key from her 
watch-chain, she said in a low tone to 
the footman who was handing round 
the coffee: “Ask Brown, please, to 
be so good as to go into my room and 
open my desk, and look for a china 
bonbonniére he will find there, and 
bring it to me himself, with the key, 
directly.” 

Mrs. Wolterton trusted no one but 
Brown with her private receptacles; 
for; gradually, since he had lived with 
her son, she had grown to depend on 
him for many little services which 
gold would buy from no one else. 
She knew she owed him a great deal; 
how much she hardly dared to think, 
for she would not remember the fears 
she had had for her son’s future be- 
fore he came; they were foolish fears, 
such as haunt a lonely mother, she 
thought, and she was ashamed of 
them now. But none the less did she 
feel deep gratitude to Brown, and she 
had shown it in a way which had 
drawn them together at heart, though 
not an iota of due ceremony had ever 
been infringed on either side. 

Three minutes passed,—an eternity 
to Gertrude. The roof did not fall, 
nor the floor open; at last the 
door swung open, and in he came. 
She stole one fleeting look at him as 
he crossed the room and handed the 
box and key to Mrs. Wolterton, ap- 
parently quite unconscious that the 
company regarded him with more 
attention than was natural to the 
occasion. He looked taller, larger, 
older; the lines of his face were more 
firmly drawn, but not enough, she 
thought, to change him; and yet he 
was changed. She had seen him 
many and many a time in her dreams 
since they parted, seen him sad or 
happy, well or ill—but never just like 
this. 

What could she do? Could she 
take his hand before the assembled 
crowd—and had the whole world 
been there, they would have seemed 
no more—could she take his hand 
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and say: “This is my cousin, my 
father’s sister’s son?” Yes, if that 
were all, she might have done it; but 
to tell Oliver Wolterton, afterwards, 
that she loved—that she must marry 
—“Brown”! And yet how easy 
would that other half be to confess, if 
that were all! Did she not love 
Harry enough to stand by his side on 
the judgment day, and say before 
heaven and earth: “I love this man; 
his arm has been around me, his lips 
have kissed mine, with the first love 
of innocent youth, without a thought 
for which we need blush before the 
throne of God?” And might they 
not meet together here, as lovers 
meet who have long been parted by 
some stroke of adverse fate? But 
then again, to have to say, as by and 
by she must: “My lover is bound to 
me by ties of kindred, which for years 
we have been striving to break, that 
I might be the better fitted to mate 
with such as you!” No, it must not 
be; not now, for Harry’s own sake. 
Surely he would not, could not, ask 
or wish it! 

“Thank you, Brown!” said Mrs. 
Wolterton, taking the key. “Open 
the box, and pass it to the ladies, 
please,” she went on. Brown was 
not, of course, expected to render 
such services in public; but she was 
anxious to change the subject of con- 
versation as quickly as might be. 
He obeyed, and handed the box with 
an ease which was not disturbed when 
Miss Norton, hard to please, kept him 
standing before her while she coolly 
surveyed him from head to foot—his 
hair, his hands, everything about 
him. “You didn’t say too much!” 
she declared with a meaning look at 
Oliver, as she crunched between her 
teeth the confection she had finally 
selected; and the bearer moved on 
and stood before Gertrude, who could 
not see him now. The lights were 
dancing in a giddy blur before her 
eyes, and her trembling hand could 
not reach the box; she shook her 
head, ever so slightly. 

“Thank you, Brown; that will do,” 
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said Oliver; and, taking the confec- 
tionery himself, he passed it to the 
other men. As Harry left the room, 
he looked back, and for one moment 
his eyes met Gertrude’s. What their 
look said she could not tell, though 
she was never to forget it. But it 
was over, and he was gone, while 
Miss Norton declared aloud that: he 
was “‘tearingly handsome, and no mis- 
take!” 

“Mother,” said Oliver Wolterton, 
after the guests had gone, “never ask 
that Nancy Norton to my house 
again!” 


“No, indeed, I never will! A vul- 
gar, underbred girl! Did vou see 
how she tried to stare poor Brown 


out of countenance? If he had not 
the best manners in the world, he 
would have felt it and shown it. 
That sweet little Gertrude! how 
different! I saw her eyes full of 
tears; she could not bear even to be- 
hold such ill-breeding! I never saw 
so lovely a creature. Oh, if I could 
only have her for a daughter!” 

Her son was silent; he had never 
felt more doubtful of giving her the 
assurance that she longed for. He 
was late awake; but there was no 
sleep for Gertrude’s eves, as she now 
tossed restlessly about on her pillows, 
now paced the floor, shivering, burn- 
ing by turns, longing to recall the un- 
returning moment. Had she really 
been face to face with Harry and lost 
her chance? or was it only a night- 
mare, in which the torpid heart re- 
fused to beat and the palsied tongue 
to speak, and from which she could 
awake at the return of blessed morn- 
ing light to feel the welcome certainty 
that it was but a dream; that Oliver 
Wolterton, oppressively watchful, his 
mother, calmly, idly superior, Lord 
Barnet, stupidly ignorant, the other 
men and the girls, silly and superfi- 
cial, and worst of all, Nancy Norton, 
sharp and sneering, were only figures 
in a delirium, as unreal as that in 
which they rose and grinned at her 
now? She tried to bring back 
Harry’s face and read its meaning, 
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and could not, for the whirl of those 
hateful phantoms. 

She looked so ill the next morning 
that her parents were frightened; but 
she did not care. She let them talk 
of colds she might have caught and 
influenzas in the neighborhood, and 
only when her mother spoke of send- 
ing for the doctor did she offer stren- 
uous opposition, saying she knew she 
should be all right the next day— it 
was only a headache. 

“T hope so,” said her mother; “but 
what shall we do about to-day? *We 
were going to the musicale at Mrs. 
Winslow’s, you know.” 

“You must go, mother dear, and 
say I am not well. Oh, yes, please 
do! I shali really do better to be left 
alone to sleep it off.” 

Mrs. Mills let herself be persuaded. 
The afternoon concert was at the 
house of a cousin of Mrs. Wolterton’s, 
who had sent them tickets, and a pro- 
tegée of hers was to sing. It would 
not do for both to stay away if it 
could be helped. Gertrude was glad 
to see her mother out of the house, 
and as soon as she had gone began 
dressing with feverish haste to go she 
knew not where, to do she knew not 
what. But before her hat was on, a 
ring at the door made her start. She 
flew into the hall, and leaned over the 
stairway. 

“Mr. Wolterton has sent some 
flowers to Miss Mills, and wishes to 
know how she is?” 

“Will you sit down, if you please, 
and Hi will send hup and see,” re- 
plied the English butler, indicating 
the reception-room door. 

“No, thank you. I will wait here.” 

The butler, still doubtful as to the 
status of this very superior looking 
young man, who should by rights be 
Mr. Wolterton’s “own man,” but who 
might by chance be a secretary or a 
companion or some one with the 
position of the gentleman he looked 
to be, was beginning a somewhat 
blundering announcement to his 


voung mistress, which she cut short 
with, “Never mind, Lawson, I wish 
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to see the gentleman myself. Show 
him into the library, please, and say I 
will be down directly.” 

Lawson, like the rest of the ser- 
vants, scented future glories, and was 
pleased with himself for having di- 
vined the stranger’s claims. Perhaps 
he might even be an eccentric friend, 
he thought, as he ushered him along 
the hall, to the retired library at the 
back of the great house. 

It was a pleasant, homelike, though 
most luxurious room; but Harry had 
hardly time to take in the surround- 
ings, before Gertrude came in and, 
closing the door behind her, stood, 
with her hand still on the lock, un- 
able to advance another step. But 
now, surely he must speak first. 

“Thank you, Gertrude,” he said, as 
he just touched the tips of her little 
fingers, “for letting me see you. I 
should have been sorry to go away 
without it.” His voice was deeper 
and manlier now, but it had the old 
ring of bygone years, and it broke the 
spell on her. 

“Yes!” she stammered. “Oh, 
Harry, vou don’t mind, do you, that 
I did not speak to you last night? | 
was surprised—I did not know—I 
could not think just what to say! I 
thought it would be unpleasant for 
the Woltertons, and I thought, per- 
haps, you might not like it your- 
self. You are not displeased with 
me?” 

“No, not at all. You acted, as you 
always do, with the best possible 
taste. I think you had better tell Mr. 
Wolterton of our relationship. It is 
only fair that he should know; but 
vou can choose a fitter time, after I 
have gone away from here, which 
will be on next Monday. There is no 
need of ever saying anything to your 
parents about it—they might not like 
it. Perhaps I ought not to have 
come in when I knew you were there; 
but I did want to see you, and when 
I had the chance so suddenly given 
me of finding out once for all which 
of us two men you really preferred, I 
could not help taking it. And then 
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I have learned to think less of social 
distinctions since | came to live at the 
Woltertons’. You may think it 
strange when I have seen so much of 
that sort of thing; but it always seems 
to me as if the people in society were 
playing at a game. I keep the rules, 
because it is in my day’s work; but I 
wonder they should care so much to 
play.” And as Gertrude looked at 
him with a bewildered expression, as 
if not quite certain what he meant, he 
went on: “It is much better for you 
that you have chosen as you have, 
and I am satisfied, for there must 
have been years of struggle and hard- 
ship for you yet, had you cast in your 
lot with me. I shall never cease to 
be thankful that I have learned to 
know Mr. Wolterton. A man can- 
not live with another man for five 
years as I have lived with him, and 
not learn; and I can say fully and 
truly that there is no man living [ 
would rather think of as your hus- 
band. Once I could not have felt 
him to be worthy of you; but now I 
know him to be only the more so 
because he has overcome temptations 
which in his circumstances he could 
hardly avoid. He loves you so truly 
and entirely that you will have the 
power to lead him on to yet better 


And his 


things. mother loves you 
too. She is a good woman.” 
“Harry!” She stopped _ short, 


choking as if in a spasm of mortal 
agony; but she struggled for words, 
and they came, almost without a 
breath: “Oh, Harry, stop! you'll kill 


me! Don’t you—can’t you see? 
Don’t you know? Oh, why can’t I 
tell you? I can never love any man 


—never marry any man—but you!” 

“T am sorry,”—he spoke slowly,— 
“for that can never be.” 

Gertrude, now close to him, stood 
an instant as if turned to stone, before 
she threw herself down on the sofa, 
burying her face from sight and gasp- 
ing out a few broken words, in- 
audible at first but growing more dis- 
tinct: “To be so punished —punished 
so terriblyv—forever and ever—and 
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all for one minute—one little, little 
minute!” 

“Punished, Gertrude? God forbid 
that you should ever have such a 
thought! God forgive me, if I have 
ever said or done anything to make 
you think it! You have been the 
brightest thing in my life. To re- 
member you will always be my great- 
est happiness. But we don’t love 
each other enough to marry, dear; 
and it would be a cruel wrong in me 
to marry you, if we do not.” 

She was silent now, but she did not 
raise her head, even though he came 
nearer. 





“WORDS, WORDS, WORDS.” 


“T have been alone. I know what 
that is, and I can bear it. But to be 
husband and wife—to live together, 
night and day, year after year—to- 
gether out of the world, against the 
world, and not to understand each 
other! I could not bear that—” he 
paused a moment; “you never could!” 

For an instant he lingered. She 
could not tell whether he touched her 
or not, for she never looked up. 
Then he turned and left the room. 
She heard his footsteps grow fainter 
along the hall, and then heard 
the front door close heavily behind 
him. 


THE END. 





“WORDS, WORDS, WORDS.” 


By Richard Burton. 


HE melancholy Prince did surely err: 

T_T Each several word is as a vital sign 
That here some man has tasted Life’s rich wine, 

Been thrall to ill, been Beauty’s worshiper, 
Or mayhap felt the immemorial stir 
Of passion. Words are symbols that divine 
The more than mortal that is subtly thine; 
They stand for all the dreams that ever were. 
They have their regal fortunes, and their falls 
Like Lucifer from heaven; tragic days 
Are theirs, and love’s soft interludes 
Of music lyric-sweet along the ways; 
At whiles, some nether hell their sound recalls: 
Yet o’er supernal heights their meaning broods. 




















LITCHFIELD FROM LOCUST KNOLL. 


LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT. 


By William L. Adam. 





ty ONNECTICUT has 
never lacked in- 
dividuality. 
Among the small- 
est of the United 
States, with a pop- 
ulation less than 
that of Brooklyn, 
the fourth city of 
the Union, it is in some _ re- 
spects not unlike a wide-spread 
municipality. Its public men and its 
politicians know one another inti- 
mately and thoroughly. The repre- 
sentation in its lower legislative body 
is by towns, not by population, thus 
giving its little hamlets equal weight 
with the larger boroughs and cities, 
though there is but one of the latter 
that numbers one hundred thousand 
souls. Its narrow valleys are teeming 
hives of labor. The home of great in- 
surance corporations and of varied 
industries, it contains the two model 
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manufacturing establishments of New 
England, whose equal, with one ex- 
ception, our more than two score 
states cannot furnish. It was the 
first community in history to give to 
the world a written constitution or- 
ganizing a form of government in 
which its powers are defined, a model 
which to this day stands substantially 
unimproved. It is the seat of institu- 
tions of learning of national and 
world-wide reputation. 

High up on the western hills of this 
“Land of Steady Habits” sits Litch- 
field, shire town of the county whose 
name it bears. The village, with twin 
parks or public enclosures at its cen- 
tre, reaches out in its South Street and 
its East, its West Street and its North. 
The last is a magnificent way, broad 
and straight, with ample plats of grass, 
bordered by fine old houses with spa- 
cious yards, the ideal of a New Eng- 
land street, while its southern contin- 
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OLIVER WOLCOTT, THE ELDER. 


nation curves gently past houses of 
much the same sort and once the 
homes of distinguished men and 
women. At an altitude of more than 
twelve hundred feet above the sea, it 
lies on the very crest of the ridge of 
high land which runs north and south 
through the town, making it literally 
a village, if not a city, set upon a hill. 
Its lofty position gives to the passer 
through its streets the exhilaration 
born of the upper air. The streets, 
seemingly level with the horizon, are 
swept by every breeze that blows, and 


at some seasons of the year by much 
more than a breeze,—for on one of 
the outlying ridges the local stage 
driver once told me, with Yankee 
keenness, a man might shave of a 
winter’s morning without soap. 

Of the Litchfield of the present I 
shall have but little to say. It is now 
best known as a town of summer resi- 
dence and resort, after the fashion of 
its northern neighbor, Lenox. It is 
worthy of its reputation. Its hand- 
some houses, both ancient and mod- 
ern, the attractive drives, to Bantam 
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Lake nestling at the foot 
of the hill, to Goshen on 
the north over the perfec- 
tion of a country road, to 
Cornwall on the west, the 
short stroll eastward to 
the summit of Chestnut 
Hill, crowned by the neat 
Quaker colored barns of 
the Echo farm, made 
famous by Mr. Starr’s 
superb herd of Jersey 
cattle,—all these will 
charm the visitor. 

But we would now 
rather direct our steps 
toward that remote New 
England town which the 
Rev. Dan Huntington, 
called in 1798 from his 
position as tutor in Yale 
College to the pastorate 
of the Congregational 
Church in Litchfield, de- 
scribed as “a delightful 
village on a fruitful hill, richly 
endowed with its schools, both pro- 
fessional and scientific, and _ their 
accomplished teachers, with its vener- 
able governors and judges, with its 
learned lawyers, and Senators and 
Representatives, both in the National 
and State departments, and with a 
population enlightened and respecta- 
ble.” Mr. Huntington added to his 
description the remark, “Litchfield 
was now in its glory.” It is without 
doubt true that at this time the iso- 
lated village, remote from the metrop- 
olis of New York and far away from 
the bustling, headstrong capital of 
New England, contained a population 
certainly not excelled, if indeed it 
were equaled, in intelligence, educa- 
tion and culture on this side of the 
Atlantic. Seventeen of its heads of 
families were college graduates, six- 
teen of the seventeen having taken 
their degrees at Yale, seven had been 
captains in the Continental army, four 
of them rising to the rank of general 
officers, four served their state in Con- 
gress, two became chief justices, and 
two governors of Connecticut. Nor 
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were its capable and accomplished 
women a whit behind their husbands 
and their fathers. In Washington’s 
second administration, no woman in 
public life was more marked for the 
charms of her mind and her manner 
than was Mrs. Oliver Wolcott, the 
wife of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Said the British minister, Mr. Liston, 
one day, to General Tracy, then 
United States Senator from Connect- 
icut and one of the most brilliant men 
of his time, “Your countrywoman, 
Mrs. Wolcott, would be admired even 
at St. James’s.” “Sir,” replied the 
doughty general, “she is admired even 
on Litchfield Hill!” 

The town had before this time 
played no inconsiderable part in the 
affairs of our infant nation. Owing 
to its position it had been chosen as a 
place of safe keeping for the military 
stores needed by the colonists in car- 
rying on the war of the Revolution, 
and its comparative inaccessibility led 
to its selection as a suitable spot for 
the confinement of royalist prisoners. 
As many as twenty or thirty of the 
latter, varying in rank, were some- 
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times to be found at once in the 
Litchfield jail. The most distin- 
guished of them were David Mat- 
thews, the royalist mayor of New 
York, sent thither in 1776, but al- 
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lowed to stay in Captain Seymour’s 
house, where he was under watch for 
months, and the Hon. William Frank- 
lin, royal governor of New Jersey. 
The latter was a son of Benjamin 
Franklin and had been governor of 
New Jersey from 1763 up to the time 
of his capture in 1776 by the Whigs, 
who sent him for custody to Gov- 
ernor Trumbull of Connecticut, a bird 
of a decidedly different feather. By 
Trumbull’s order, he was confined at 
Middletown and Wallingford, but in 
1777, by order of the Council of 
Safety of Connecticut, he was con- 
veyed under guard of the sheriff of 
Hartford County to the Litchfield jail 
and there confined, “without pen, 
ink, or paper.” In the records 
of the Council mention is made 
of two orders for one hundred 
pounds each, toward the expense 
of the guard over the governor. 
Here he remained till 1778, the 
same year that his distinguished 
father went as our minister to France, 
when an exchange was made in his 
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favor for Mr. McKinley, president of 
Delaware. 

After the capture of New York by 
the British, Litchfield became a prin- 
cipal station on the highway leading 
from Hartford to the Hudson. Here 
were erected a storehouse for the pro- 
visions of the Continental army, a 
depot for other military stores and a 
workshop. 
At each of 
these places, 
as well as at 
the jail, 
guards were 
on duty 
night and 
day, and a 
general 
military air 
pervaded 
the town. 
Most of the 
general of- 
ficers of the 
army were 
here at vari- 
ous times, 
Lafayette 
among the 
num ber, 
while Gen- 
eral Wash- 
ington him- 
self more 
than once 
enjoved the 
hospitality 
of its pleas- 
ant homes. 
On one of 
his visits, he 
wasaguestat the house of Oliver Wol- 
cott, one of the most notable houses 
in the town, the resort of “Brother 
Jonathan,” Washington’s favorite, 
Governor Trumbull, and the house to 
which were brought the leaden re- 
mains of George III., pulled from 
their resting place on the pedestal in 
the Bowling Green in New York, and 
molded by the daughters of Governor 
Wolcott and various fair friends of 
theirs among the village maidens into 
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bullets for the Continental forces. 
Some of these bullets were used by 
the troops who opposed Tryon’s in- 
vasion, causing a facetious writer of 
that day to declare that the King’s 
troops had melted majesty fired at 
them. Litchfield also gave to the 
Revolution one of its most pictur- 
esque characters; for, although he re- 
moved _ to 
Cornwall 
early in his 
life, Ethan 
Allen must 
be added to 
the long list 
of distin- 
guished 
sons and 
daughters 
who have 
brought re- 
nown to 
this their 
native town, 
causing it 
to claim “to 
have been 
the _ birth- 
place of 
more noted 
men and 
women than 
any other 
place of its 
population 
in the coun- 
TK its 
population 
need not 
have been 
limited if all 
its daughters had proved as fruit- 
ful as one, the headstone of whose 
grave bears this inscription: “Here 
lies the body of Mrs. Mary, wife of 
Dea. John Buel, Esq. She died 
November 4, 1768, aged 90, having 
had 13 children, 101 grandchildren, 
247. great-grandchildren, and 49 
great-great-grandchildren; total 410. 
Three hundred and thirty-six survived 
her.” 

The Rev. Mr. Huntington remained 
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in his pastorate about eight years, to 
be followed, in 1810, by that sturdiest 
of New England divines, Lyman 
Beecher, who for sixteen long years 
lived and wrought and preached in 
Litchfield as only Lyman Beecher 
could live and work and preach. 
Here, too, were born the most widely 
known of his children, and here was 
reared that family which, whatever 
may be the eccentricities of its mem- 
bers, can certainly never be accused 
of being tame nor commonplace, and 
whose abilities combined in the filial 
work of reproducing the story of their 
father’s career “could make the life of 
a plain country minister as interesting 
as a novel and as instructive as a work 
on moral philosophy.” In 1820, John 
Todd, then a junior in Yale College, 
driven from New Haven by ill health, 
journeyed northward, bearing a letter 
from Professor Goodrich to “Mr. 
Beecher of Litchfield.” His first im- 
pressions he never forgot, and years 
afterwards he recorded his ideas con- 
cerning this marvelous personality: 
“Lyman Beecher was a thunderbolt. 
You never knew where it would 
strike, but you never saw him rise to 
speak without feeling that so much 
electricity must strike. I have his 
memoir lying on my table. No 


other man could sit for such a por- 
.. I have never yet met 


traiture. . 
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man in 


the 
whose 
ence, when- 
ever I met 
him, I always 
felt so small 
as in his. 
Settled in an 
obscure cor- 
ner, remote 
from all the 
world, he soon 
burst forth in 
his sermons 
on ‘Dueling’ 
and ‘The Gov- 
ernment of 
God _ Desir- 
able,’ with a 
power that startled the land. There 
was an inward spring that drove 
the machine with a power often 
sublime, always effective, and won- 
derful in results.” This is a de- 
lineation of one who for full half 
a century was a power in the land, 
and who for forty years of it was, 
“if not the ablest, the most noted 
clergyman in America.” “Very 
pleasant,” says one, “are the chapters 
in which the daughters of Lyman 
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Beecher, after an interval of almost 
half a century, narrate their reminis- 
cences of life in Litchfield, and the 
chapter in which Harriet Beecher 
Stowe gives her early reminiscences 
of the life there reads like an idyl.” 
Here Lyman Beecher’s character 
matured and developed, from that of 
the young man of thirty-five whose 
coming the quiet town saw, into that 
of the intellectual giant of fifty who 
left it. I doubt not that these sixteen 
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In 1826, in the old meeting-house on 
the north side of the green, were 
preached the famous “Six Sermons 
on Intemperance,” whose effect, when 
published, was greater than that of 
almost any other series of discourses 
ever delivered in the American pulpit. 
The same ceaseless worker, in 1812, 
organized here the first auxiliary of 
the American Board. Thus from 


year to year his ceaseless task was 
wrought, till eighteen years beyond 
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years had no pleasanter predecessors 
or followers in the life of that keen, 
restless, dauntless soul. It was while 
living here that Mr. Beecher’s atten- 
tion was turned toward the question 
of intemperance, which had then 
hardly. been agitated in America. 
He was chairman of a committee of 
the General Association appointed to 
consider the matter and drew up the 
report himself. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that it was a stirring one. 
He declared that it was the most im- 
portant paper which he ever wrote. 


the allotted life of man failing powers 
of mind and body set their fatal seal 
upon a life which had else known no 
rest. 

Very conspicuous is the part which 
has been played in Litchfield life and 
history by Governor Oliver Wolcott 
and his family. The son of Roger 
Wolcott, himself governor and chief 
justice of Connecticut, young Oliver 
came to Litchfield at the age of 
twenty-five, having already com- 
manded a company of volunteers in 
the war against the French, pursued 
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LYMAN BEECHER. 


the usual course of medical studies 
and begun the practice of his pro- 
fession in Goshen. Like his sons 
after him, he was a graduate of Yale, 
a college so preéminent for the num- 
ber of men which it sends forth 
equipped for public life. On the 
organization of the county of Litch- 
field in 1751, the legislature appointed 
him to the office of high sheriff, a 
position he held for more than twenty 
years. Hence his removal from 
Goshen to the shire town, which for 
forty-six years was to claim him for 
her own. The local historian says of 
him, “With a commanding personal 
appearance, dignified manners, a 
clear and cultivated intellect and a 
character for integrity far above the 
reach of suspicion, it is not to be 
wondered at that he became a favor- 
ite of the people among whom his lot 
was cast.” 

Between the windows in the south 
room of Judge McCurdy’s historic 
house in Lyme stands a handsome 
round table, once the. property of 
Ursula Wolcott. The daughter of 
Governor Roger Wolcott and the 
sister of Governor Oliver Wolcott, 
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this woman was not the least distin- 
guished member of her illustrious 
family. Visiting in Lyme, she be- 
came aware that her second cousin, 
Matthew Griswold, was not insensible 
to her many charms. But Matthew 
was diffident and reserved, and, hav- 
ing already met with one disastrous 
adventure in his love affairs, was less 
disposed than ever to take the ag- 
gressive. One day, as she met him 
on the stairs, she asked, “What did 
you say, Cousin Matthew?” “I did 
not say anything,” was the short 
reply. Not long after she met him 
again, and again the same ques- 
tion, “What did you say, Cousin 
Matthew?” Still the same reply. 
One morning she met him upon the 
beach and again queried, “What did 
you say, Cousin Matthew?” Once 
more came the same words, “I did 
not say anything.” “It is time you 
did,” was the quick, emphatic re- 
sponse. Something he did say, and 
thus Ursula Wolcott was able to 
gather about this round table and to 
introduce to us more of her immedi- 
ate relatives and connections who 
were chief magistrates of their state 
than it has fallen to the lot of any 
other woman to do in this country, 
whose boast it is that it has no royal 
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family. Her father was Governor 
Roger Wolcott; her brother was 
Governor Oliver Wolcott; her 
nephew was the second Governor 
Oliver Wolcott; her husband was 
Governor Matthew Griswold; and 
her son was Governor Roger Gris- 
wold. 

Like John Adams and his son in 
Massachusetts, Oliver Wolcott and 
his son in Connecticut were men 
whose lives were passed almost with- 
out intermission in the service of the 
public. Gifted with capacity for 
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discharged for twenty-three years. 
In the meantime he was a judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas for thir- 
teen years and a member of the 
Continental Congress for seven. On 
the fourth of July, 1776, his name 
went forth to the world subscribed to 
the Declaration of Independence. 
Early in the Revolution he was com- 
missioned a brigadier general, and he 
was also a commissioner of Indian 
affairs, by appointment of Congress. 
He was major general of the militia 
of his state, and in 1786 was elected 
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affairs, they never shrank from the 
faithful performance of any task im- 
posed upon them. Besides his activ- 
ity in the affairs of his church and of 
the town of his adoption, serving the 
latter as moderator, selectman and 
committeeman, as occasion required, 
Oliver Wolcott the elder found time, 
in addition to his duties as sheriff, to 
represent Litchfield five times in the 
legislature. He was next a member 
of the Council or Upper House for 
fifteen years. Shortly after the be- 
ginning of this term he assumed the 
duties of judge of probate, which he 


its lieutenant governor, and annually 
reelected to that office for ten years 
till, in 1796, he was chosen by his 
fellow citizens to the highest office in 
their gift, the governorship. His 
son, Oliver, filled the gubernatorial 
chair for ten years, having previously 
been comptroller of his state, auditor 
and secretary of the United States 
treasury, judge of, the United States 
Circuit Court and president of the 
Constitutional Convention of Con- 
necticut. No wonder the historian of 
Litchfield prints the name of Oliver 
Wolcott in large letters in his record. 
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There is now perhaps no school of 
its kind for girls so well and so widely 
known as Miss Sarah Porter’s school 
in the pleasant Connecticut sister 
town of Farmington. But even 
more widely known, perhaps, was 
Miss Sarah Pierce’s school in the 
Litchfield of one hundred years ago, 
the first institution of its sort in the 
country. Begun in 1792, it gathered 
to itself in the forty years of its exis- 
tence nearly fifteen hundred young 
women, the flower of the land. Its 
fame now lives only in the memory of 
their descendants; but to this school 
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The more one learns of it and the 
more one considers it, the more one 
wonders at the astonishing success of 
this school. In 1772, Tapping 
Reeve, then fresh from his studies 
and his tutorship in Princeton Col- 
lege, removed to Litchfield and be- 
gan the practice of the law. His 
young wife, whom he married shortly 
afterwards, was Sally Burr, daughter 
of Rev. Aaron Burr, president of 
Princeton and granddaughter of the 
renowned Jonathan Edwards. Her 
brother, the notorious Aaron Burr, 
was for a time a student in the office 
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and the visits of the parents and 
friends of its pupils was due no small 
part of, the social life and splendor 
which blazed forth in this celebrated 
town during the early years of the 
republic. 

Litchfield Hill is the Mecca of 
American lawyers. No educational 
institution in the country, consider- 
ing the number of its students, can 
compare in the results of its teaching, 
I think it is not extravagant to say, 
with the Litchfield Law School, 
which like its neighbor, Miss Pierce’s 
Seminary, was the first in the land. 


of his brother-in-law, but before any 
systematic course of teaching was be- 
gun. The outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion found young Burr all ready to 
swing into the current of excitement, 
and Litchfield saw him no more as a 
resident. Mr. Reeve at once took 
high rank as a lawyer, and twelve 
years after his coming he began the 
practice of taking students into his 
office to instruct them in the science 
of which he was so thorough a 
master. Up to the time of his ap- 
pointment to the bench in 1798, more 
than two hundred of his pupils thus 
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instructed had been admitted to the 
bar. Finding then the duties too 
heavy to be borne alone, he asso- 
ciated with him James Gould, a 
former pupil, a graduate of Yale, 
where he had held a tutorship, and a 
man who was destined to become one 
of the most profound lawyers and 
jurists of his day. Together these 
two masters in law conducted this 
successful school till 1820, the year of 
the founding of the Cambridge Law 
School. Judge Reeve then retired, 
but Judge Gould for thirteen years 
more continued his work of instruc- 


warts: SORE 
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tion, till failing powers 
compelled him to give up 
his chosen task. The 
school was simplicity itself. 
It was never incorporated 
and had no buildings of its 
own. Each judge lectured 
in his law office, a building 
in his own dooryard, and 
the students boarded where 
they could. The Hill is 
now, alas! a Mecca with- 
out a shrine, for both of- 
fices have since been re- 
moved, and nothing now 
remains of this institution but its 
fame, a fame, however, which has 
made the name of Litchfield known 
in every state of the Union. 

During the fifty years that the 
Litchfield Law School flourished, 
about one thousand students were 
graduated from its two small offices, 
a number not so large as that now to 
be found in any one year in the cata- 
logue of more than one of our larger 
institutions of learning. But a 
list which includes such names as 


those of Woodbury of New Hamp- 
shire, of Seymour of Vermont, of 
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Ellsworth and Hubbard of Connecti- 
cut, of Clayton of Delaware and 
Mason of Virginia, of Morton and 
Metcalf of Massachusetts, of Hunt of 
New York and of John C. Calhoun is 
a marked list. Of this comparatively 
small number of students, sixteen be- 
came United States Senators, fifty 
members of Congress, forty judges of 
higher courts, eight chief justices of 
states, two jus- 

tices of the Su- ™ ™ 

preme Court of “= 


the United 
States, five cab- 
inet ministers. 


several ministers 
to foreign coun- 
tries, and one a 
Vice-President. 
Such were some 
of the careers of 
those who stud- 
ied under a man 
whose mind took 
such delight in 
the intricate mys- 
teries of special 
pleading, and 
who gave to his 
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Actions.” To 
Judge Gould’s in- 
structor and _ the 
founder of the 
school, Mr. Hol- 
lister, the Connecti- 
cut historian, pays 
this deserved com- 
pliment: “He was 
the first eminent 
lawyer in this coun- 
try who dared to 
arraign the com- 
mon law of Eng- 
land for its severity 
and refined cruelty 
in cutting off the 
natural rights of 
married women and 
placing their prop- 
erty, as well as 
their person, at the mercy of their 
husbands, who might squander it or 
hoard it up at pleasure. All the miti- 
gating changes in our jurisprudence 
which have been made to redeem 
helpless woman from the barbarities 
of her legalized tyrant may be fairly 
traced to the author of the first 
American treatise on the Domestic 
Relations.” 


_ profession such a 
| work as Gould’s 
| “Pleadings in Civil 
} 
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Why was it that this little country 
town became so noted? Of wealth, 
as we count wealth, there was but 
little. Of manufactures there are 
not and never have been any worth 
the name. Litchfield’s most success- 
ful merchant, Julius Deming, a native 
of Lyme, accumulated a handsome 
fortune for his day. He made ar- 
rangements to import goods directly 
from the European markets. What 
merchant in a hill town, sixty miles 
from tide water, as Litchfield is from 
New Haven, and more than one 
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tury began. A great, square house, 
with broad halls, fine old wood work 
and pleasing proportions, it is to my 
mind the best kind of dwelling yet 
designed for our New England cli- 
mate, one that will still be pleasing 
when its Mansard and Queen Anne 
successors shall have grown shabby 
and disreputable. 

To live in a hill town is an advan- 
tage. The old New England fashion 
of putting the meeting-house on the 
highest land in the village was a 
good one. It was a misfortune to 
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hundred from New York by railroad, 
would now think of doing that? Part 
of the fortune so made was invested, 
in 1793, in a house which is still 
standing and, to my thinking, has 
been the chief ornament of the beauti- 
ful North street. It is said that the 
sum of two thousand dollars was 
spent upon its foundations before a 
timber was laid; and that was a far 
larger sum of money in 1793 than it 
is in these luxurious days one hun- 
dred years later. The lines of the 
house are as straight and its timbers 
apparently as sound as when this cen- 


Williamstown that a quarrel caused 
the ugly brick structure at the 
foot of the slope in the President’s 
yard to take the place of the old 
church at the head of the street. 
Fancy the Lenox meeting-house 
plumped down among the buildings 
of the village, its white spire peering 
up over the brick walls of Curtis’s 
Hotel! Think you that Fanny Kem- 
ble would then have wished to be 
buried in its churchyard? The men 
and women of Litchfield did not have 
the strong characters they possessed 
because they were born or lived upon 
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a hill; but living upon that hill gave 
to those characters a moral vigor and 
freedom not born of any crowded, 
lowland town, a vigor and freedom 
unconsciously absorbed with the very 
air they breathed. 

The society of Litchfield was a 
democratic aristocracy,—using aris- 
tocracy in the best sense of the word. 
It was a society in which mind, not 
material things, was the ruling force. 
There was intelligence, learning and 
education of no common order. 
The people were wholly practical, 
useful and unselfishly devoted to the 
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Confederation, Congress and _ the 
bench, they were equipped, trained, 
efficient, and made their influence felt 
with a power not to be mistaken. 
Litchfield was a creature of the 
times which gave it birth. No pre- 
ceding age could have produced it. 
No future days may see its counter- 
part. It is true that many of its chil- 
dren have gained their fame by work 
not done in the historic town. The 
stamp of Horace Bushnell’s distinc- 
tive individuality is set upon Hart- 
ford. It was in New York that 
Charles L. Brace did such splendid 
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public good. The men were all in 
politics and in politics for a purpose, 
not afraid of soiling their hands with 
political work and not afraid of being 
called practical politicians. Nor were 
they men who shunned public office. 
The Wolcotts, father and son, were 
perhaps the most conspicuous ex- 
amples of this; but many of their 
neighbors differed from them only in 
degree. These men were willing to 
do hard, earnest work in town meet- 
ings and in the affairs of their school 
districts; and because they were 
thus willing, when called to the wider 
duties of the colony, the state, the 


Christian work for children. But 
the day has passed when any town so 
small, even if it have the good for- 
tune to be the birthplace of men and 
women of so much ability, can hope 
to keep so many of its noble sons and 
daughters within its borders and to 
attract so many of equal ability from 
abroad. 

Within ourown daya congressman, 
a governor and a chief justice of Con- 
necticut have been near neighbors on 
South Street. But the political 
power of Litchfield has now well-nigh 
vanished. The town is no longer 
the seat of any institution of 
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learning; the Wolcott house is 
now rented to strangers; the blood 
of Tapping Reeve flows in the 
veins of no descendant; the family of 
James Gould is widely scattered; no 
memorials mark the spots where 
these men taught so long and so well, 
— it is even difficult to obtain a cata- 
logue of their school; only the elm 
trees now shade the ground where 
flourished Miss Pierce’s Seminary; 
the corner where stood the dwelling 
of Lyman Beecher lies vacant; the 
house itself, moved from its old site, 


THE CASINO. 


CHESTNUT HILL. 


is now the wing of an asylum; the 
church which Beecher made historic 
long ago gave place to another, and 
even this, also moved from its old 
foundations, is no longer a house of 
worship. All is now tradition. But 
Litchfield is still a town of delightful 
memories, tinged with the melan- 
choly induced by the thought of its 
departed glories; it is a place to 


which many still love to turn in sum- 
mer days; and it is and will remain 
one of the most beautiful of old 
New England towns. 











WINTER. 
By Herbert Randall. 


THE barren branches clasp the sky 
Within their cold embrace; 

I gaze across the dismal stretch 
Of flowerless, songless space. 


O, dear departed summer time, 
Gone through the Never gates! 

Thy song repeats itself to me; 
Another summer waits. 














MR. CARTER’S CANDIDACY. 


By Elizabeth Carroll Shipman. 


ES,” said Mr. Carter, 
as he stood with one 
foot on the step 
looking at his audi- 
tors through his 
glasses. “Yes; my 

g friends have insisted 

upon my running for the Legislature. 

So the upshot is, I am trying’ my 

speed against our usual man’s.” 

The young ladies on the porch, 
who looked as bewitching as young 
ladies do in light summer morning 
costume, replied unanimously but 
vaguely that it must be charming. 

“Yes,” Mr. Carter remarked again 
as he bade them good morning, pre- 
facing his sentence in his affirmative 
style. “It is very charming; but I 
shouldn’t like to see our usual man 
beaten, and I shouldn’t like to be 
beaten myself.” 

Barclay Court House, and the 
county too for that matter, was in a 
simmering state. It was about to 
undergo the convulsions which cus- 
tomarily rack it near election time. 
On this particular June morning the 
Court House was in a more than 
simmering state; it was in that dusty, 
talking, boastful, swearing condition 
which accompanies court day. Since 
early dawn the horsemen had been 
coming into town from all directions, 
by way of the great red mud-pike, 
by way of the old coaching road 
which runs over the mountains to 
Luray and the Valley, by way of the 
snaky flat track winding across the 
plain to Stevensburgh. They still 
came riding in, two by two generally, 
heralded by clouds of fiery dust, now 
and then shouting back to some friend 
in the dusty distance. Occasionally 
was to be seen a stout gray or sorrel 
mare, upon whose broad back rode in 
swaying comfort two women, one be- 
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hind the other, soberly glad to get off 
at harvest time with their lords. 
Then, dashing past and obscuring the 
slow riders, drove Mr. Hugh Jones, a 
county potentate. 

In the town, the streets were rapidly 
filling up. At every corner and in 
the back lanes the drooping-headed 
horses were tied and to the noises of 
the place added their stamping and 
tail-flicking. Their raw-boned, red- 
faced, top-booted riders flung their 
full saddle-bags over their shoulders 
with the intention of leaving them at 
the offices of their respective lawyers. 
For we Southerners, now that the 
more energetic age of dueling and 
bloodshed is over, betake ourselves 
to the law instead, with an eye to 
revenge. The stores had white can- 
vas awnings stretched in front, and 
both the posts which supported the 
awnings and the hitching-posts along 
the street were tied round with the 
halters of less fortunate beasts than 
those in the cool back lanes. It was 
in front of these awning-protected 
shops that the ladies, with a view to 
a grand entrance, descended from 
their iight wagons, and after a vig- 
orous shaking of frocks and whisking 
of unfolded handkerchiefs made ready 
for their day of gossiping and “trad- 
ing.” 

Pike’s Corner Emporium was even 
now crowded with ladies anxious to 
inspect and spread out long yards of 
summer finery and to inquire after the 
health of the proprietor and his clerks. 
Mrs. Hugh Jones and her brood were 
there, occupied in examining muslins, 
while Mrs. Batting, née Bull, who was 
never able to buy, was depreciating 
goods laid out for her idle glances by 
the polite clerk. 

“You call this fine silk, Mr. Baxton! 
I wish you could see what my sister 
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sent me from Richmond—the palest 
baby-blue and that silky! The 
mantua-maker, and you know you 
can always depend on what a dress- 
maker says about materials, declares 
—who was it that passed? Oh, 
James Carter! They say he certainly 
is going to run for the Legislature, 
and I shouldn’t wonder if he is, for he 
is a sort of a cousin of mine, and some 
one of the Carters or Battings or 
Bulls always has been to the Legisla- 
ture. They say twenty-seven of the 
game laws alone were made by the 
Bulls. Now, Mr. Baxton,”’—in a 
confidential whisper,—“I want you 
to tell me the pine-plank truth; is it 
so, that James is backed by Albert 
Wrixham? It’s all over the county, 
and there’s not a negro even that’s 
not amazed to see that boy hand-in- 
glove with the man who robbed his 
father. Well, there’s no knowing the 
badness of this world. 
Mrs. Hugh Jones! How do you do, 
ma’am?” And Mrs. Batting with her 
horsy habit and scrubby riding whip 
(Mrs. Batting rode everywhere) and 
sunburnt blonde face went across to 
shake hands with the helpless lady, 
who was pinned to the uncomfortable 
store chair by the weight of her 
youngest child. 

Mrs. Hugh, torn between her po- 
liteness and aversion (she had often 
said that woman’s brazen maiden 
name revolted her and she didn’t see 
how gentlemen could address her) 
and the necessity of keeping an eye 
on the ten little Joneses, greeted her 
in a hot, confused manner, while Mrs. 
Batting seized the opportunity to 
speak again of the political ability of 
the Bulls and James Carter, and to 
remark parenthetically that her hands 
were “as black as the back” from 
holding the bridle. 

3ut her discursive flights were not 
the sole utterance upon the theme of 
Mr. Carter’s candidacy. At the street 


corners and in the drug stores (local 
option was creeping through a sickly 
term in Barclay) decided opinions 
were delivered by the mountaineers. 


Why, there’s. 
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They had come down from the hazy 
blue ridges to attend court on this 
third Monday of the month, with the 
further intention of trading horses and 
talking amicably over the coming 
nominations. Mr. Jackson Yates, an 
authority at Stone House Mountain, 
was announcing his ideas to the drug- 
gist in a voice loud enough to drown 
all other efforts at speech. 

“Yes, suh; that’s thes what I’d say, 
ef he comes ’lectioneerin’ round me. 
An’ my wife ’ud let out on him too; 
she wouldn’t hol her tongue. I 
reckon she is in at Pike’s now givin’ 
her notions; she come in with me 
this mawnin’. Don’t keer ef ’tis the 
old Dimocrat pahty,—I ain’t goin’ 
back on the Dimocrats. I’m no no- 
tion of bein’ a _ turncoat. Ain’t 
Davidson a Dimocrat too?” 

“But,” said the druggist with a 
smile of reminder, “what did David- 
son do not so long ago?” 

“That’s all right,’ answered Mr. 
Yates with an all-subduing wave of 
the hand; “but you didn’t see David- 
son a-huggin’ to his bosom a man 
who, ef he had his dues, would be in 
the pen’tentiary this very day; you 
didn’t see Davidson givin’ up a honest 
hoss for one of them dev’lish steel 
wheels. Davidson don’t tax the 
county to keep up the town; David- 
son don’t pass with his head higher’n 
anybody else’s. That’s what’s so 
drotted mean about this hyar Co’te- 
House; it’s too proud for the Lawd’s 
earth, and all about nothin’. Now, 
what was it Davidson done, eh?” 

“Why,” began the druggist medi- 
tatively, “that funny business about 
counting the negroes’ votes, and the 
mudslingin’, and the five thousand 
dollars some gentleman kindly made 
him a present of. How about it, Mr. 
Yates, suh?” 

“That can’t be proved, suh,—that 
ve’y slander can’t be proved!”—Mr. 
Yates grew a little red in his heat,— 
“while you know and I know and the 
whole county knows whar Albert 
Wrixham got his money; the old 
judge knowed too when he lawed so 
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long about it. What ef the co’tes 
couldn’t decide that Wrixham drove 
off all Judge Carter’s cattle and sold 
’em to the Yankee camp,—we-all 
know he done it.” 

“Jim Carter don’t seem to, any- 
how,” said a faint hearted advocate. 

Mr. Yates turned upon him with 
dignity. “Suh, Jim Carter may do 
thes as he pleases, but I reckon the 
delegates may do thes as they please.” 

“Look a-hyar!”—and one of the 
bystanders came up from where he 
had been lounging and chewing indo- 
lently. He was a tall young fellow, 
with long, knotted limbs, a high-fea- 
tured face, red with that glazed red 
which suggests many juleps in sum- 
mer and unlimited drams in winter. 
He was a good specimen of the Blue 
Ridge mountaineer, but bore signs of 
the hard work and gloom of his home 
in his unelastic step and settled, hope- 
less expression. “Look hyar,— 
young Carter’s all right; he’s consist- 
ent enough. He showed long ago 
that he didn’t think ’twas Wrixham 
who made off with the old judge’s 
cattle. He upheld Wrixham ’bout 
lightin’ and drainin’ the streets; he 
never kicked at the increase of taxes, 
—and it fell mighty heavy on the lot 
the old judge left. It seems to me no 
mo’n the reg’lar thing for him to be 
Wrixham’s man now.” 

“That beats the devil!—his own 
father’s overseer’s man!” Some 
voices were scornful, some incredu- 
lous. 

Yates lifted his intrepid, weather- 
beaten little visage in inquiry to the 
countenance above him. 

“T’m not sayin’ he’s not diggin’ his 
own grave,” Mason continued, exhil- 
arated as far as the hopeless expres- 
sion of his face allowed. “The 
Carters have got their share of ob- 
stinacy, but they ain’t none of ’em yet 
fell a-foul of the county’s bull-headed- 
ness. I tell you, suh, it takes a 
Readjuster to know what that is. 
Well,” he went on after a pause, in 
which he took a bite at the black plug 
from his pocket, “you know Wrixham 
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has been kind o’ shet out of everything 
except maybe money. Now, as onery 
a man as he is, he’s got plenty of sense 
and knows what he’s about. He’s 
got that narrow gauge on hand, and 
it will do the county a heap of good 
ef it only knowed it; but he has got to 
have somebody wuk for him. He'll 
furnish the money for the campaign- 
in’ and back’ard voters, and in goes 
Carter as easy as you please.” 

“They must think the county is full 
of greenhorns,—and that it ain’t, 
whatever the Co’te-House hyar is. 
Everybody knows who Wrixham is,” 
was the contemptuous comment. 

“That’s just it; he’s got to have a 
man with influence. Yo’ old families 
won’t tech him with a ten-foot pole. 
Thar’s Davidson; you-all know he 
swears Wrixham got that strawberry 
mare of his’n durin’ the war,—reckon 
he would ‘a’ lawed ef the strawberry 
hadn’t died. Davidson’s upset every 
narrow-gauge bill for the last three 
sessions. He can’t pin his hopes to 
the Readjusters. Lawd knows all 
they can do is to draw their breath.” 

“But, doggon it! I don’t see the 
use of puttin’ Carter in at all. Why 
don’t Wrixham go straight ahead?” 
demanded the Stone House Moun- 
tain sovereign. 

“Wrixham by hisse’f is a mighty 
mean figu’, and Carter’s known to be 
the son of his biggest enemy; he has 
got the old judge’s friends, and with 
Wrixham’s money he ought to be 
able to take that syndicate a-sailin’ 
th’u’ the Legislature.” 

“Tl swear, ef the old judge 
wouldn’t turn in his grave ef he 
knowed this,” said another of the 
group. 

“That's all right, only I’d thes’ like 
to know how Jim Carter and Wrix- ° 
ham shook hands.” Whereupon Mr. 
Yates chewed with a vindictive desire 
to go to the bottom of the mystery. 

“Well, if this ain’t a pretty howdy- 
do!” exclaimed an enraged gentle- 
man, who came in vehemently wiping 
his large, heated forehead. 

“What’s the matter? You: upset, 
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’ Mr. Jones, suh, about this j’inin’ hands 
business too?” asked Mr. Jackson 
Yates in unwonted sympathy. 

“No, confound it, no! I’m a Read- 
juster. My case for the Guano Com- 
pany was set for to-day; and come to 
find out, it’s so far down on the list, 
I’m afraid it'll go over. Gimme a 
glass o’ soda, Brown, won’t you?” 

“Young Carter have yo’ case?” 

“Yes, Carter has it. The judge 
used to manage for me; and when he 
died, of course, everything went into 
his son’s hands. Damn it, I hate 
change!” he burst out. Here the 
Court House bell breaking in with its 
imperative clangor upon Mr. Jones’ 
complaint put a stop to the discussion. 

Mr. Carter, who had passed the 
Corner Emporium at the time of Mrs. 
Batting’s exclamation, was pursuing 
his way careless of the comments, 
political and otherwise, made upon 
him. He had turned the corner and 
was walking out towards the Court 
House. We all know that street,— 
Jefferson is its patriotic name,— 
carrying its red breadth out toward 
the green swelling hills, while beyond 
rise like cool shadows the mighty 
ridges. The hills about the horizon 
have a free, isolated look; but a step 
from their summits, and you feel that 
you can enter at once into a kingdom 
of pure and jocund air. 

As Mr. Carter passed, he was con- 
scious of an exhilaration on this June 
morning, caught from the trees or 
wandering wind, which seldom per- 
vaded him when he carried that 
unlovable burden, his bundle of 
documents. His short-sighted eyes 
became aware that two ladies were 
approaching from the opposite direc- 
tion, their white draperies fluttering 
as they moved. Instantly the charm 
of the morning grew twofold for Mr. 
Carter. He knew whose was that 
straight, slender figure on the left; he 
even knew the pattern of the frock’s 
embroidery. The thought of the 
prosy day in the court room which he 
had shrunk from vanished in the 
anticipation that he would look into 
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the calm and happy haven of her 
eyes. The ladies were close at hand, 
both clad in white; the elder, quite 
aware of the perilous dust of her na- 
tive street, held her frock up thriftily. 

“Good morning, Mr. Carter. Eu- 
genia and I thought surely we could 
get up to the dressmaker’s and back 
before any of you gentlemen were 
out,” said the elder woman in hasty 
apology for her breach of etiquette, 
which does not allow ladies in the 
streets on Court Day. 

“T am very glad you did not get 
back before I came out, Mrs. John- 
son. Good-morning, Miss Merriam.” 

“Good morning.” He liked her 
laconic manner, her smileless habit 
and quiet face. 

“We have just been up to Miss 
Cropley’s to get some patterns,” Mrs. 
Johnson went on rapidly. “Eugenia, 
look at your skirt! it will have to go 
straight to the wash tub. I warned 
you of this heathenish clay of ours. 
Well, Mr. Carter, this will be a trying 
day for you, I reckon.” 

“T expect it will; it bids fair to be 
warm,” answered Mr. Carter, looking 
vaguely at the sky through his spec- 
tacles. “I hope Miss Merriam still 
likes Barclay in spite of the heat.” 

“It is really beautiful here, and 
every one is very kind,” she said in a 
calm tone, with an equally calm look 
into his eager eyes. 

“Oh, it is Court Day, and there will 
soon be swarms of people along; we 
must hurry home,” interrupted Mrs. 
Johnson. “Come around soon, Mr. 
Carter. Don’t neglect Eugenia and 
me so completely as you have done in 
the past two weeks,—though I know 
when politics enter, ladies go out.” 

The waving white garments passed 
him, the radiant presence was gone, 
and only the dull street and open 
country prospect lay before him. But 
the sense of radiancy did not pass 
away, and, hurrying up the gray steps 
of the court house and under the 
portico, he entered its stained door 
with a light tread. 

The red-faced judge was already 








seated in his chair discoursing in a 
hoarse undertone to the clerk. The 
two men were presiding over rows of 
dingy, empty benches, a_ freshly 
sprinkled floor, numberless spittoons, 
a flight of steps against a blank wall 
where the jury sat, and two rusty 
_barrel-stoves at the farther end of the 
room. The tall windows lighted up 
the loose alpaca coat of the judge with 
its horizontal wrinkle across the 
back, lighted up the sprucer clothes of 
the clerk, lighted up the dust, barren- 
ness and stains of this homely dwell- 
ing of Justice, as they had lighted 
them up for generations of Bar- 
clayans. 

“So you are going in for the Legis- 
lature, Carter?” said the judge, ele- 
vating his tone and thereby showing 
the full quality of his hoarseness. “I 
am glad of it. By Gawd, I like to 
see young men come to the front! 
Came to the front when I was a 
young man myself.” Receiving Mr. 
Carter’s unimpassioned reply, he 
leaned back in his great chair and 
stretching out his legs went on: 
“What does all this talk amount to 
about you and Wrixham going part- 
nership, eh? I don’t think it a good 


plan, myself; it’s liable to get you - 


into trouble and give you a bad name 
—partnership with Albert Wrixham, 
you know.” Judge Adams placed a 
heavy emphasis on the name. 

“People may call it partnership if 
they like,—and that is the head and 
tail of it,” answered the young man. 
“And you know how I’ve always felt 
about Wrixham, although I was 
placed in opposition to him by no 
wish of my own.” 

The Judge burst into a laugh and 
rubbed his hands through his hair. 


“Ha! ha! That’s' right. You're 
sharp! Don’t tell ’em! don’t tell 
*em!” 


Carter went to his chair and slowly 
sorted his papers. His colleagues 
dropped in one by one, the most pop- 
ular accompanied by their not too 
trusting clients. When the bell rang, 


which it did with a clang that filled 
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the room, the dingy benches were 
almost fully occupied and the cuspidor 
was in great requisition. More rustics 
came in with stiff gait and a dull drag- 
ging of boots; idle townsmen saun- 
tered in and fanned themselves negli- 
gently or grinned knowingly at the 
busy clerks. Court had opened for- 
mally; cases were called; reports were 
made. The day grew hotter and 
hotter; the smell of burnt horses’ 
hoofs from the blacksmith’s shop near 
by came in through the open window 
oppressively; some bees accompanied 
the drone of voices with their fussy 
hum. 

The cool morning vision faded a 
little from Carter’s heart, and a half 
bitter, half pained sense of the gossip 
rife about him and his prospects be- 
gan to take its place. Afternoon 
came, and the Guano Company’s case 
with Mr. Jones was brought up, an 
event the defendant inwardly vowed 
to celebrate by a universal treat. Mr. 
Carter, unwitting of his client’s 
anxious glare, rose in self distaste to 
address the court, to expose the 
wickedness and underhandedness and 
unlawfulness of Isaacs and Clements, 
illustrated by various-sized vials of 
some dingy powder purporting to be, 
the compounds of the fertilizer in 
question, and to contrast with their 
deceit the rectitude and simple hon- 
esty of Jones. The sun, getting far 
around to the west, came in through 
the unshaded windows, and brought 
out the aquiline nose, the full mouth, 
and the red, blowsed skin of the judge 
as he leaned forward, his elbows on 
the table, his. chin in his hand, listen- 
ing; brought out the square shoulders 
and broad forehead of the counsel; 
illumined the little face of the nearest 
lawyer; and showered its beams upon 
the uncomfortable jurors. 

The crier’s unintelligible delivery, 
the stir and scraping of feet, a babble 
of voices, and the court over at last, 
Carter stepped out into the street once 
more with his papers. He was tired 
and heavy with the day’s uninterest- 
ing work. The freshness of the sur- 
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roundings lad vanished, the roses in 
the jail yard hung limp and scentless, 
the leaves of the apple-trees seemed 
to turn their gray under sides to the 
passer-by. At Pike’s corner was a 
crowd of countrymen, and a little 
further down the sale of a wheat-fan 
was being effected, viewed by a circle 
of whites and negroes. Coming 
towards him, surrounded by a cloud 
of dust, were those great wagons 
which are used to bring wheat from 
across the mountains to meet the 
Midland trains. The mules were 
ambling bravely, their bells tinkling, 
and the black drivers were gabbling 
to one another in their soft, conso- 
nantless tongue as they sat astride the 
riding mule and cracked their long 
whips. All this appeared to Carter as 
an undertone to that vexation and 
harassment which the day had given 
him. The red dust was filling the air 
around him as he drew near Main 
Street. The countrymen, as_ they 
looked down on the young man’s 
figure from their horses’ height, 
thought his mouth more than ever 
depressed at the corners and the fold 
between his eyes deeper. Their feel- 
ing was expressed by Wash Mason, 
who leaned in the drug-store door 
and watched him disappear into his 
office: 

“Well, thar goes a young fellow 
who is rakin’ hisself to pieces over the 
big clods of politics.” 

Not only did Mr. Jackson Yates 
and his coterie take decided views 
about the coming nominations; but 
the two town papers, the Exposer and 
the Morning Hours, were at daggers’ 
points concerning the same issue. As 
there is no war so deadly as a civil 
war, so there is no hate so virulent as 
that which possesses a party split in 
twain. The Exposer and the Morn- 
ing Hours had hitherto loitered hand 
in hand in concord down toward their 
graves. But now that concord was 
changed. The Exposer made bitter 
onslaught upon the editor of the 
Morning Hours, who was none other 
than Mr. Carter. His stay in Wash- 
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ington was commented on; his proj- 
ects for lighting the streets were ridi- 
culed; he was spoken of as a “Re- 
former” with a capital R and very 
slanting italics, and satirically referred 
to as the present “management” of the 
Morning Hours, a phrase which hinted 
the dark form of Wrixham in the 
background; a supposed plan of his 
was brought out, in which he was rep- 
resented as proposing to clear out 
and dredge Mountain Run in order to 
make it navigable and thus give the 
town another advantage—that of 
shipping and shipyards. 

To all these provocations the Morn- 
ing Hours replied with all the stateli- 
ness and impersonality characteristic 
of that organ. The bad system of the 
county treasury was spoken of and 
various remedies were suggested to 
be applied in that halcyon time when 
the Democrats of Barclay should 
recognize what was clearly best for 
them; and at all times the merits of 
the narrow-gauge were urged upon 
the public —that narrow-gauge 
which, for conservative Barclay, was 
like a red rag to a bull. For the rest, 
the columns of the Morning Hours 
were as cool looking as ever, and upon 
the last page appeared the usual modi- 
cum of poetry, which the Exposer in 
its excitement had forgotten. 

Much interest was awakened, and 
young ladies who usually read only 
the local items devoured every word 
of the lengthy editorials of both jour- 
nals; but, strange to say, they seemed 
to favor the Morning Hours, for they 
sometimes took their evening saun- 
ters under its office windows and 
looked up to catch a glimpse of the 
editor; instead they met either the 
blank stare of the window panes or 
the thin visage of the editor’s lanky 
brother, Cassius. 

“To think,” said a maiden lady to 
her sister, another maiden lady, as she 
sat on her front porch one morning, 
with a fresh Exposer in her hand, “to 
think that James Carter should come 
out in this way! It is sure to make 


him unpopular, mixed up with such a 
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dreadful man as Wrixham. Ever 
since Uncle Jerry was in the Senate 
and had that duel with the editor of 
the Richmond Phalanx, I haven't 
been able to stand politics. You 
know Uncle Jerry had a stiff leg from 
it, and it twinged as bad as rheuma- 
tism in rainy weather. Well,—poor 
James,—I only hope he won’t come 
to any harm!” 

Even the printers’ boys were in- 
fected with the idea that they were 
enemies; why they could not tell,— 
they only felt the necessity for it in 
their souls and so put the necessity 
into action. It often fell out that 
when delivering their loads of damp 
papers on Friday morning, they would 
taunt one another and come to blows 
upon the front porch of some impar- 
tial patron. A few smothered ex- 
clamations and some scuffling would 
be heard, and the irate master of the 
house, raising his window, would be- 
hold in the early dawn only dim fig- 
ures vanishing down the shadowy 
streets. 

On a quiet Sunday night, after the 
summer-clad couples had passed 
through the early dusk to church and 
when the sound of the first hymn was 
pouring through the open windows, 
Carter found himself fulfilling Mrs. 
Johnson’s invitation to “come 
around.” He walked rapidly up the 
steps and stopped on the porch, daz- 
zled by the lamp within the hall. 
30th the front and back doors were 
wide open, and through the length of 
the shining passage he heard Mrs. 
Johnson’s voice giving directions in 
the back regions. His footsteps 
seemed to rouse some one in a dusky 
corner of the veranda, for there was a 
soft, feminine sound, and a white-clad 
figure came into the stream of light. 
She held one hand to shade her eyes 
from the glare and bent forward 
slightly. 

“Oh, it is you, James?” she said, 
putting out her smooth hand. They 
stood a little while half awkwardly. 

“Let me get your chair,” he said, 
turning into the dark to find it. 


When he had brought it forward into 
the full light—for she insisted upon 
sitting there, and he did not oppose it, 
liking well enough to sit in the shade 
and watch her face—she stood in the 
doorway irresolutely and asked if he 
would not have a chair. 

“No,” he said, “I will sit on the step 
by the pillar.” 

“Oh, but that won’t be comfort- 
able.” There was something that 
suggested petulance in her manner, 
but he was too happy to notice it. 

“No, I will sit here. I am very 
obstinate to-night,” he replied with a 
smile. 

Miss Merriam _ seated herself, 
crossed her hands, and looked out 
across the lights and shades of the 
vard. The young man’s eye caught 
the harmonious outline of her head, 
the dark hair twisted into the likeness 
of a crown, the fair cheek over which 
the light fell while the other was in 
darkness. Her very quietude gave 
him exquisite pleasure. 

“T startled you, did I not, as I 
came up?” he asked. 

“T thought you were Doctor 
Strawner when I heard your step.” 

This was hardly what he liked. 
There flashed over him a thought of 
all the graces of his friend, all his 
geniality towards those he loved, all 
his worldly prosperity; but he said: 

“It was natural that I should be 
dazzled by the light after delving the 
whole week in musty law papers and 
mustier politics.” He caught a 
glance from her brown eyes—pity 
and an odd shame commingled, he 
fancied; just such a glance, he re- 
membered, as that she gave him when 
he first held her hand. 

At this juncture Mrs. Johnson came 
softly to the door in her slippers and 
looked out but withdrew, saying to 
herself that she wouldn't disturb Eu- 
genia while she had company. 

“Why do you need to delve in poli- 
tics?” 

“You mustn’t mention politics, 
Eugenia. I forbid it, because we al- 
ways quarrel.” He spoke with an 
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attempt at gayety, putting his hand 
on the arm of her chair. She drew 
back a little and beat an inaudible 
tattoo with her fingers farther along 
the arm. 

“That is just what I want to speak 
of. O James, you must know what 
they say about that—that man you 
are always with. Why will you join 
yourself to such a creature?” 

“What do they say about him?” 

“That he has made his money in 
bad ways.” 

“They are wrong. He made his 
money honestly, as the world goes— 
by speculation.” 

“He is below you socially.” 

He smiled. “Dear Eugenia, can’t 
we afford to smile at society in Bar- 
clay?” 

“Don’t say ‘we,’ please; 7 won’t be 
leagued with such a man. He was 
your father’s overseer; he stole your 
father’s stock.” 

He looked gravely at her. “You 
are not in a happy mood to-night, 
Eugenia.” 

She drew her straight brows to- 
gether and bit her scarlet lip. He did 
not see it; he was looking into the 
dusk of the yard. 

“Wrixham is an upright man,” he 
said after a pause. “My father—I 
do not mean to blame him—was 
misled. The man represents a new 
tendency, a tendency to better things. 
It is he and the few he has been able 
to influence who have given us the 
improvements the town boasts of. 
But better than that is the desire to 
make public life purer, to infuse a 
little leaven into stupid and venal 
legislation. It is for this that I up- 
hold Wrixham.” 

“IT am going to ask you a favor, 
James,” she said, ignoring his speech 
and bending down towards him coax- 
ingly. “You will, I know you will,” 
—she gave him a deep look, speaking 
many things, and laid her hand in his, 
—“you will give up this odious man?” 

It seemed the hardest thing in the 
world for him to draw away his hand 
from hers; and it was some time be- 
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fore he spoke. “I can’t do that, 
Eugenia. Don’t you see that my 
promise is given? I must support 
him now.” 

“Then I have asked you my last 
favor.” She could hardly articulate 
the words. “You must choose be- 
tween Wrixham and me. Oh, there 
is Doctor Strawner!” With a long 
breath she half rose from her chair. 

Carter felt an impotent wrath 
toward his fate as he saw the welcome. 
He remained doggedly seated until 
Strawner nearly stumbled over him. 

“Hello, is that you, Carter?” 
After he had brought himself a chair, 
which he did in the manner that be- 
speaks the friend of the family, he 
seated himself in the line of light. “1 
am just back from one of the hottest 
rides I have ever had. I wouldn’t be 
in your place for a good deal, Carter.” 

“No?” said Carter absently. 

“And you start electioneering to- 
morrow?” said Strawner in a tone 
which both asked the question and 
answered it. 

“Yes. I reckon I shall follow 
every hog path and sheep track in the 
county.” 

“T suppose electioneering is neces- 
sary,” Miss Merriam said, stiffly. 

“Yes; if I get the nomination, more 
than half the battle is won.” 

There was a silence, and Carter felt 
there was no reason for his longer 
stay. At the gate he looked back and 
saw Strawner sitting in the full light, 
and Eugenia bending her head to- 
wards him in animated talk. There 
darted through him a pang keen as 
lightning. Had this visit anything 
to do with her petulance to-night? 
He shook the thought off in shame, 
and went home slowly, numbed and 
wretched, chafing against the secrecy 
in which Eugenia shrouded their en- 
gagement. 

The weeks before the convention 
had passed away. Carter had set out 
on his canvassing tour—not upon his 
bicycle, but upon a sober bay horse— 
and had returned. He had ridden to 


Rocky Run and stopped at the post 

















office there, regaling the postmaster, 
the loungers at the store and Mr. Cob- 
ham, a long-legged potentate in those 
hills, with the latest lawsuit news inter- 
mixed with his own political views; 
had partaken of fried chicken and hot 
biscuit at Mr. Cobham’s house, 
perched airily upon the side of a hill 
overlooking the Run and a pungent 
smelling still; he had listened to a 
“piece” played by Mrs. Cobham upon 
the parlor organ, and after drinking a 
mint-julep he had ridden away, satis- 
fied in his soul that Mr. Cobham had 
made up his mind not to cast his vote 
for him. He fell in with the sheriff 
bound upon some official errand, and, 
talking with him as they rode, learned 
many details of things only the dry 
bones of which prepared for the feast 
of Law had reached the Court House. 
Oftener he journeyed alone up the 
rugged slopes of the hills with a wall 
of mountains fronting him, so near 
that he could see their spurs and 
ravines dark with pines. Sometimes 
he dropped at sunset upon a solitary 
mill built in a valley. The mill was 
silent, and the hogs, black and muddy, 
lay around in the long barnyard shad- 
ows. A chorus of barking greeted 
him, and following their voices ap- 
peared a pack of lean, spotted hounds. 
From the cuppin near by a female 
figure in a sunbonnet and tucked-up 
petticoat glanced at him, a negro girl 
or two, arins akimbo, stared at him, 
and the master, coming out presently, 
bade him “light down.” Sometimes 
he rode as if in a dream through the 
gray length of pines. The horse’s 
hoofs made no sound upon the soft 
pine needles, and the light sifting 
through the silvery boughs was pur- 
plish and uncertain like the light of 
enchantment. At these times, when 
his horse was walking quietly, with 
her head down and her bridle dangling 
on her neck toward the pleasant smell- 
ing path, Carter’s thoughts centred 
upon one tall, sweet figure, and he 
saw in these cool solitudes the quiet 
radiance of her dark eyes. Again he 
lived through that evening of late 
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spring when he had lain on the grass 
at her feet in the soft dusk; again the 
hot rush of passion swept over him as 
in memory her hand lay in his and 
his lips were pressed to hers. Then 
he planned to write, humbly, taking 
upon himself the blame of their dis- 
agreement and tenderly picturing 
their future life. 

Even the Sunday which found him 
still pursuing the jagged paths of 
electioneering was utilized. He 
joined the train of church-goers as it 
wound up the road to Shingle Mills; 
he rode in company with top-booted 
youths past fields overgrown with a 
thick shrubbery of sassafras or chine- 
apin, with here and there through the 
green leaves old blackened stumps, 
remnants of the days when battles 
raged over these uplands and camp- 
fires glowed on the hills. The road 
wound up and up, and the train of 
covered wagons, the buggies and the 
horsemen looked like a dusty trium- 
phal procession. The youths relaxed 
with Carter a little of their gruffness 
and embarrassment, and the young 
man was saluted most affably by some 
delegates—after all, the real voters. 
A long stretch of steep hillside—so 
steep that the horses seemed to climb 
like flies, sticking close to the rocky 
soil—and they arrived on nearly level 
ground where stood the church. 
Men were grouped around the rail 
fence in every variety of angular atti- 





tude; the youths nursed their 
long whips and were on_ the 
alert for a carriage with 


ladies, —for their gallantry would not 
allow a lady to step to the ground 
without assistance, or with the assist- 
ance of one of her own household. 
Carter found abundant material in the 
knots of men. So interesting did the 
political horizon become, indeed, that 
the hymns and the preacher were for- 
gotten. 

He had seen Mr. Jackson Yates 
and, over a hospitable meal, listened 
to his opprobrium upon Wrixham, 
with Mrs. Yates beaming upon him 
from the end of the table; he had 
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heard Wash Mason’s arguments; he 
had explained his views upon the 
state debt until he doubted whether 
he had any views; he had spoken so 
smoothly of Colonel Davidson and 
denounced his methods so severely, 
that he felt unworthy to look that bluff 
gentleman in the eye. 

At the end of a week he returned 
from his ride with some of his old 
pallor replaced by the brown of sun- 
burn. Life in the town had gone on 
at its usual pace. The young ladies 
had walked past his office windows 
and encountered the gaze of Cassius 
the same number of times. The Ex- 
poser was working itself into a fever 
over the approaching convention. 
Only Eugenia was different,— Eu- 
genia, whom he could never see alone 
now. She bowed to him from the 
other side of the street or smiled at 
him from the cover of her aunt’s volu- 
bility; but he could find no oppor- 
tunity to whisper one word to her. 

The long expected night was come. 
Colonel Davidson was in town; the 
public had seen him walking up Jeffer- 
son Street. Never had this gentle- 
man’s sandy “goatee” been so much 
admired, never had his comfortable 
roundness been so impressive as now, 
when Barclay was in danger of losing 
his representation. The editor of the 
Exposer was radiantly awaiting his 
chief at the office door; while Cassius 
stood with hands in his pockets at 
the barber’s shop opposite, to catch 
such points in the colonel’s loud senti- 
ments as would enliven next week’s 
issue of the Morning Hours. 

The upper hall in the graded school- 
house was thronged. The windows 
were open; smoking oil lamps flamed 
upward in the hot summer air and 
threw their light out upon the dark 
leafage of the trees. Both candidates 
were present, according to the time- 
honored custom of Barclay, and were 
looked at by their constituents with 
much the same air and feeling with 
which pugilists are examined on the 
eve of a contest. Their points were 
noted. Mr. Carter’s quiet movements 


and Colonel Davidson’s flourishing 
gestures were contrasted. Carter 
stood near one of the windows, and 
beside him stood Wrixham. The 
Colonel was talking genially with a 
man who sat behind a little table. 

“T am glad to hear Mrs. Cyarpenter 
and the children are all well,” the 
great man was saying affably. 

“They are right smaht, thank you, 
Colonel. How did you stand the big 
hail storm out yo’ way?” 

The meeting was called to order by 
Judge Adams, who in a rambling 
speech informed the assembly for 
what reason they had met there and 
predicted the dangers of a division in 
the great and pure Democratic party 
and especially the unpleasantness 
which would result to the honorable 
and ancient district in which Barclay 
was prominent. Let them therefore 
choose one candidate and do their best 
for him. Of Colonel Davidson and 
his eminent services in the past he 
need not speak. But he wished to lay 
stress upon the appearance of his 
young friend, Mr. James Carter., His 
many talents were known, his reputa- 
tion as a friend, neighbor and public 
spirited lawyer speaking for itself, — 
he (Judge Adams) could not recom- 
mend him more strongly to their con- 
sideration than this would. His 
views were of the utmost importance 
not only for the district, but for the 
state at large, etc;—and the Judge 
after a fifteen minutes’ speech, his red 
face redder than usual, stepped to- 
wards Carter, mopped his heated 
brow, and pushed back his shock of 
rough hair till it stood on end. The 
assemblage talked, swayed and jostled 
after the manner of crowds; a few 
individuals leaned out of the windows 
into the night; while others chewed 
their tobacco and looked at the toes 
of their boots. Carter himself then 


faced the crowd, a fair sprinkling of 
town-folk, but more men from the 
outlying districts, men with faces 
burned to a shining copper by the hot 
sun under which they worked, men 
whose minds had grown slow and 

















fixed with constant living face to face 
with the sober front of nature, and 
whose spirits had imbibed some of the 
gnarled, twisted character of their 
own apple trees. He saw them dis- 
tinctly, with upturned, attentive faces, 
yet with a vague sense that they were 
afar off. He threw himself with ardor 
into what he said; his words were not 
feeble, yet with youth’s scorn and tact- 
lessness he struck wnerringly the 
most prejudiced spots. Hardly had 
the arrow struck before the surface 
closed more impenetrable than ever. 
As he went on, a perception of this 
began to chill him, but his keen sen- 
tences never faltered. 

When he had ended Judge Adams 
seized him and drew him to the win- 
dow where Wrixham stood. ‘That's 
a devilish bad thing, young man, for 
vou to speak in that way. [I’m some- 
thing like the crowd; all this is too 
damned modern for me.” 

Carter turned silently to Wrixham; 
and Wrixham, still leaning against 
the open window, said: “You might 
perhaps have felt your way better; 
but I am satisfied.” 

Colonel Davidson now rose and, 
amidst the tumultuous applause and 
cries, bowed smilingly and impres- 
sively and proceeded to say: 

“Tt is. my happiness, gentlemen, to 
address you to-night after you have 
listened to two clear and talented 
speeches. Before I go on, gentle- 
men, I will recall to your minds the 
original meaning of the word candi- 
date. It is derived from the word 
candidus, which, as we remember our 
little Latin books used to tell us, 
meant white. It is needless for me 
to remind you that those who in 
Rome ran for office wore white robes 
to show the purity and spotlessness of 
their public life and consequently their 
fitness for office—hence our word 
candidate. This must be thought 
over, considered, reflected upon. 
Remember that no benefit can ever 
accrue to our well beloved but en- 
dangered state by putting up for 
candidates those who have but little 
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experience, force, capability.” The 
Colonel swelled out his body as if the 
candidate who possessed these official 
qualities was then before them. The 
audience was content. It was used 
to his grand manner, and it would 
not be long before he would be down 


among them mentally with every 
kind of story. Meanwhile no one 
objected to a little learning so 


modestly administered. “As the clas- 
sical Cicero used to say in his day—” 

A strange despair seized Carter 
and, obeving his impulse, he pushed 
his way through the mass of men who 
were listening to the Colonel with that 
pleasure provincials -feel in well 
known sounds and sentiments. As 
he passed, he caught wondering 
stares, here and there a grin of 
derision; but he pushed on, de- 
scended the staircase, passed through 
the school-room with its dark benches 
and out into the open air. The night 
was doubly grateful to him after the 
hot smoky room he had left. The 
outlines of the familiar buildings 
stood against the faint sky; from the 
(lirection of the station came the puff- 
ing of the south-bound night express. 
He could not go home. He passed 
the church, from whose open win- 
dows came lights and the rolling 
sound of the organ, followed by a full 
burst of female voices, for the ruling 
providence of Barclay had wisely or- 
dained that on this exciting night 
there should be some diversion for 
the ladies also. Carter found himself 
going whither his heart led him—past 
the low fence which divided Mrs. 
Johnson’s smooth lawn from _ the 
street. A sound of voices came from 
the veranda. He knew the tones of 
one; the other was a _ masculine 
rumble. As he neared the gate and 
the shaft of light from the open door, 
he saw Strawner, and near him, in a 
low chair, Eugenia Merriam. 


“Yes, last night effectually settled 
me,” said Carter, looking at his ques- 
tioner from behind the shield of his 
glasses. 
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They were both in his office,— 
Strawner at the open window fanning 
himself with his -straw hat, Carter at 
the table arranging his papers. The 
evening was close and warm, with a 
lull in the footsteps which had all day 
long dragged past. 

“You are such a cold fellow, Carter! 
I fancy Wrixham feels it more than 
you do.” 

“T am better placed than Wrixham; 
I occasionally get sympathy,—the 
sympathy of the young ladies who 
walk past my office.” Strawner 
thought he detected a note of irony in 
the words. 

“Young ladies’ verdicts differ. 
Miss Merriam, now, mourned over 
the Wrixham alliance as if it shat- 
tered an idol. If I wern’t such a good 
fellow, Jim, and were not so kind to 
my own feelings, I— But, seriously, 
it was a mighty big mistake for a 
young man to make. Why did you 
take up such a pariah as Wrixham?” 

There was no answer; Carter was 
writing a very black sentence with a 
noisy, rusty pen. 

“And Mrs. Johnson was in quite a 
rage against you. She told the old 
story of her brother who became a 
Readjuster, and predicted the same 
fate for you.” 

“You weren’t there last night?” 
asked Carter, looking up from the 
title he had just inscribed upon the 
neatly folded document. 

“At the meeting? No; a con- 
founded case called me out of town. 
But I got back sooner than I thought 
and went around by Mrs. Johnson’s 
instead of viewing you and David- 
son.” After a minute’s silence, he 
added, “It seems rather cold-blooded 
to tell you of my good fortune just 
upon your defeat.” 

“What is it?” asked Carter, looking 
full at him, his eyes betraying a fear 
which even his old friends, his spec- 
tacles, could not hide. 

“Miss Merriam has promised to 
marry me.” 

Carter lifted some books, carried 
them across the room to the case and 
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carefully arranged them; then, with 
his fingers lingering on their backs 
and his face half turned away, an- 
swered: “You have a good fortune, 
in truth.” 

“You will wish me joy, | am sure,” 
said Strawner. Something in the atti- 
tude of his friend made his happiness 
a reproach to him. “I am happier 
than I can say, and I came, Jim, to 
ask your best wishes first.” 

“T do wish you joy, Strawner.” 

There was silence again. Carter 
had turned around and remained by 
the bookshelves leaning against 
them. Strawner began again with 
awkwardness: 

“Eugenia goes home next week; 
and in October—” 

A head was thrust through the open 
door, a barefoot figure presented it- 
self, and a boy’s shrill voice asked, 
“Doctor Strawner here?” 

"To." 

“Old Mrs. Huff is sick; they want 
you right away, sir.” 

The two left the room together. 
Carter seated himself at the -table, 
took up his pen and began to copy; 
then, as the twilight deepened, he 
threw away his work and rested his 
head upon his arms. His energy was 
gone; a weight, almost physical. 
pressed him down; there was no 
resistance to the blow by which he 
had been struck; fatalism rose and 
swamped his brain. The scene which 
passed before his mind was a vivid 
picture of his father’s grave. He saw 
the raw, red hillock and the tender, 
springing grass, and he felt again the 
rush and tear of the boisterous April 
wind and the beating of his mother’s 
sombre veil upon his arm. 

The dusk changed to darkness, and 
the noises on the pavement grew 
more frequent and loud; the night 
was full of rejoicing over Davidson’s 
renomination. Fragments of conver- 
sation floated in among the other 
noises. He heard Wrixham’s name 
and his own. Rough comment on 
the last night’s work he heard in 
men’s deep voices—and now and then 
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there came sharp, childish tones. 
These too passed away, and the 
brooding quietude of the night took 
possession of all things and mingled 
even with the shattered dreams of the 
man at the table. 

At last Carter rose and stood look- 
ing around him with dull, sunken 
eyes, as if this were a new and strange 
world upon which he opened them. 
He busied himself mechanically with 
his papers and books, reducing the 
room to its usual morning state; this 
done, he opened the door and stepped 
out into the fresh world. In the fra- 
grant dawn he passed down the echo- 
ing pavement, meeting many another 
home-seeker in the hurrying dogs; 
the winds from the mountains blew 
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caressingly upon his cheek, and the 
earliest falling leaves drifted softly 
against his moving figure. 

Miss Wood, the observant maiden 
lady, glancing betimes from her bed- 
room window, saw the passer-by, with 
his head bent, his eyes concealed by 
the hat pulled over them; and she 
said to her sister: 

“T always said that politics would 
be the ruination of James Carter. 
Here he is going home at this time of 
the morning. See how dissipated he 
looks! I shouldn’t wonder if he’d 
been gambling all night with Judge 
Adams. What self-respecting young 
woman would have anything to do 
with him now, I should like to know 
—let alone Eugenia Merriam!” 
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QUATRAIN. 


By Emma Playter Seabury. 


Knew every impulse of the cther’s heart; 


Teo sundered souls ——-the world between,—yet each 


And two walked side by side in act and speech, 
Whose thought and souls were leagues and leagues apart. 











A YANKEE LORD. 


By Fred E. Keay. 


ERHAPS the most eccentric 

character whom New England 

has ever known was Timothy 
Dexter. Hewasborn January 22,1747, 
in Malden, Mass. Whatever may 
have been his deficiencies in many re- 
spects, he had from his youth a re- 
markable faculty of acquiring money. 
Learning the leather dressing trade, 
at the age of twenty-one he started in 
business on his own account at 
Charlestown, Mass., and in this busi- 
ness he was very successful. In 1770 
he married Elizabeth Frothingham, 
daughter of John Lord of Exeter, N. 
H., and widow of Benjamin Frothing- 
ham of Newbury, Mass. She was 
nine years older than Dexter. She 
kept a small store, the profits from 
which swelled the family income. 
She had also received considerable 
property at the death of her first hus- 
band. This marriage was very un- 
happy, and for many years Dexter and 
his wife were separated. He com- 
plained much of her, and in his writ- 
ings constantly alludes to her as “the 
gost” who was the cause of so much 
of his trouble. The term “gost,” as 
used by him, appears to have been 
synonymous with devil. 

They had two children. The son, 
Samuel Lord Dexter, was deficient in 
intellect and a confirmed spendthrift. 
Being sent by his father on business 
to Europe, he lost the value of the 
cargo by gambling. After his re- 
turn he quarreled continually with 
his father, and he died while still 
young. The daughter’s life was 
equally sad. She was accounted 
beautiful, but had few other recom- 
mendations. She was married to 
Abraham Bishop of New Haven, 
Conn. Their married life was ex- 
ceedingly unhappy. She claimed 


that her husband abused her, which 
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She 
became intemperate, lost what little 
reason she before possessed, and her 


story was believed by her father. 


husband obtained a divorce. She 
died a melancholy death some years 
after. Timothy Dexter asserted that 
Bishop married his daughter for her 
father’s money, which, not forthcom- 
ing, he quickly tired of her. Dexter 
had an intense hatred for his son-in- 
law, which he expressed at every op- 
portunity. 

With the money wich his wife 
brought him and what he himself 
earned, Timothy Dexter in a few years 
had accumulated several thousand 
dollars. At that time Continental se- 
curities were very much depreciated 
in value. Taking pattern from John 
Hancock and others, some of whom 
had less ready money than himself, 
Dexter purchased a_ considerable 
amount of this paper at a mere frac- 
tion of its face value. Before long the 
paper began to advance, and it soon 
sold at par. This made Dexter quite 
a wealthy man for those times. With 
the accession of wealth began those 
eccentricities which have made his 
name famous in New England annals. 
He felt it incumbent upon him to de- 
port himself like other rich men, but 
in his attempts to do this he only suc- 
ceeded in making himself ridiculous. 
The best society in Charlestown, 
wherein he wished to move, would 
have nothing to do with him, so he 
decided to remove to a more con- 
genial locality. His wife’s former as- 
sociation with the town was probably 
the cause of his choice of Newbury- 
port as a dwelling place. Here he 
bought one of the finest houses, from 
which he soon removed to a large 
estate on High Street, containing sev- 
eral acres of land. His house still 
stands upon High Street, and is in an 
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excellent state of preservation. It is 
the property of Mrs. George H. Cor- 
liss, the widow of the late well-known 
Providence engineer, and is occupied 
by her sister. 

After his removal to Newburyport, 
Dexter assumed the title of “Lord,” 
which he claimed was forced upon 
him by the voice of the people. Ever 
afterward he was known as Lord 
Timothy Dexter. It is curious to in- 
quire whether this title was sug- 
gested to him by his wife’s maiden 
name, or by that of his son, evidently 
named for her. It may well be that 
the name Samuel Lord Dexter first 
suggested to his mind Lord Timothy 
Dexter. 

The Newburyport house and 
grounds he adorned after his own pe- 
culiar notions. On the roof he 
raised minarets, topped with gilt balls, 
and on the cupola in the centre was a 
golden eagle. In the grounds in 
front of the house, which were filled 
with choice fruit trees and flowers, he 
erected forty or fifty columns, about 
fifteen feet high, on each of which 
stood a wooden statue of some celeb- 
rity, larger than life size. Among 
these were Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Benjamin Franklin, William Pitt, 
George the Fourth, Lord Nelson, an 
Indian chief, and some fanciful 
statues. He reserved the right freely 
to change these personages, so that 
one statue in its time played many 
parts. This was effected simply by 
changing the inscription, the statue 
remaining the same. Two _ lions 
were placed on each side before the 
door, and in the centre over the gate- 
way was an arch surmounted by 
statues of Washington, Adams, and 
Jefferson. This was the Arch of 
Honor. Among the figures in the 
garden was one of Lord Timothy 
himself, modestly inscribed: “I am 
the first in the East, the first in 
the West, and the greatest philoso- 
pher in the western world.” All this 
ornamentation cost a great amount 
of monéy. In his life of Dexter, 
Knapp places it at nearly $15,000, but 
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it was probably much less than that. 
The statues were all showily painted, 
with no exhibition of taste. 

Having embellished the exterior of 
his house, Dexter turned his atten- 
tention to the interior, which he 
wished to have correspond with what 
had already been done. ‘To this end 
he sent to France for fine furniture, 
sparing no expense in its purchase; 
and he is said to have gathered some 
really excellent furnishings, which 
were afterwards ruined by the drunk- 
en orgies of his son and himself. He 
attempted a library, the value of which 
lay mainly in the bindings of the 
books. Hearing that the English 
lords, whom he ever strove to imitate, 
were patrons of the art of painting, he 
imported many pictures, sending a 
young man of some taste to purchase 
his art treasures. Upon the agent’s 
return, Dexter accepted all the poor- 
est paintings and refused those really 
good. To protect himself, the young 
man had the names 6f noted artists 
painted on these inferior pictures. 

The establishment being yet in- 
complete, Dexter purchased an ele- 
gant coach, on which he caused to be 
painted a coat of arms, which he se- 
lected from a book on heraldry. For 
some time he drove only cream- 
colored horses, and his vanity was 
tickled by the huzzas of the boys as his 
gorgeous equipage rolled by. 

Being now a full-fledged member of 
the nobility, Lord Timothy took great 
interest in the affairs of foreign noble- 
men. At the time of the death on the 
scaffold of Louis XVI. of France, 
Dexter was in Boston.. He hurried 
immediately to Newburyport, where 
he persuaded the sextons to toll the 
church bells, a proceeding which was 
promptly stopped by the selectmen. 
Having thus shown his sympathy, he 
sent invitations to the royal family 
to visit him, and under the pretext 
that the invitation would be accepted, 
he purchased an enormous supply of 
provisions for their entertainment. 
Though royalty did not visit him, 
these provisions rose greatly in value, 
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and he sold them again at a good 
profit. 

Another eccentricity was shown in 
Dexter’s selection and coronation of a 
private poet laureate, his former ap- 
prentice, Jonathan Plumer. The 
laureate, in his autobiography, gives 
the following account of his previous 
life: “I had some practice as a physi- 
cian, and earned something with my 
pen, but for several years was obliged 
chiefly to follow various kinds of 
business accounted less honorable, 
viz., farming, repeating select pas- 
sages from authors, selling halibut, 
sawing wood, selling books and bal- 
lads in the streets, serving as postboy, 
filling beds with straw, and wheeling 
them to the owners thereof, collecting 
rags, etc.” From this may. be in- 
ferred his great versatility and fitness 
for the important office he was to as- 
sume. His patron provided him with 
a peculiar livery of black cloth, orna- 
mented with stars-and fringed, large 
buckled shoes, a cocked hat, and a 
gold-headed cane: The coronation 
ceremony was performed in Dexter’s 
garden, the wreath being of parsley, 
instead of laurel. This interesting 
and solemn rite was rudely interrupted 
by the village boys, who put both the 
actors to flight. The following is one 
of the laureate’s productions: 


“Lord Dexter is a man of fame, 

Most celebrated is his name; 

More precious far than gold that’s pure, 
Lord Dexter live for evermore. 


“His noble house it shines more bright 
Than Lebanon’s most pleasant height; 
Never was one who stepp’d therein 
Who wanted to come out again. 


“His house is filled with sweet perfumes, 
Rich furniture doth fill his rooms; 
Inside and out it is adorn’d, 

And on the ton an eagle’s formed. 


“His ‘house is white and trimmed with 
green, 

For many miles it may be seen; 

It shines as bright as any star, 

The fame of it has spread afar. 


“Lord Dexter, thou whose name alone 
Shines brighter than King George’s 
throne,— : 
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Thy name shall stand in books of fame, 
And princes shall his name proclaim. 


“Lord Dexter hath a coach beside, 

In pomp and splendor he doth ride; 
The horses champ the silver bit, 

And throw the foam around their feet. 


“The images around him stand, 

For they were made by his command; 
Looking to see Lord Dexter come, 
With fixed eyes they see him home.”’ 


Notwithstanding the laudatory na- 
ture of his verse, the laureate was un- 
able to meet the demands made upon 
him by his lord, and considerable fric- 
tion arose. The troubles were 
smoothed over, however, and the mu- 
tual relations remained unchanged 
until Dexter’s death. Jonathan 
Plumer firmly expected to be re- 
membered in his patron’s will, and his 
disappointment rankled in his breast 
ever after. 

Dexter built a tomb in his garden, 
in the basement of his summer house, 
opened for light and air. This he 
fitted up magnificently. Then he had 
a coffin made from the finest ma- 
hogany obtainable. An _ ordinary 
carpenter could not be entrusted with 
its construction, but a‘suitable work- 
man was at length found. Dexter 
himself selected the wood. The 
coffin was beautifully finished and 
lined, and was adorned with four 
heavy silver handles. When it was 
completed it was exposed to public 
inspection. 

Nothing was now wanted but the 
funeral, and this Dexter determined 
to have, it being given out that he was 
dead. Invitations were sent to all the 
prominent people in town, many of 
whom attended what they supposed 
to be the burial of their eccentric 
townsman. The burial service was 
read, but not by a clergyman, and a 
fulsome eulogy was delivered. The 
coffin was carried to the tomb in the 
garden, where it was deposited, and 
the door locked. The guests re- 
turned to the house, where an elabo- 
rate banquet was provided for them. 
During the feast a noise was heard in 
the kitchen, where the supposed 
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corpse was found beating his wife be- 
cause she had not wept during the 
services. 

After his palace was completed, 
Dexter opened it to the public, who 
came in crowds to view it. Nothing 
which he had done or could do, how- 
ever, served to open to him the doors 
of polite society, which he was so 
solicitous to enter. Everywhere he 
was frowned upon or laughed at. He 
was sport for the children and wonder 
for their elders. 

He purchased another estate in 
Chester, N. H., 
which he used as a 
country residence. 
He took the title 
of Lord of Ches- 
ter, and orna- 
mented this Ches- 
ter house’ with 
characteristic ec- 
centricity, but all 
to no avail, as the 
inhabitants of 
Chester were even 
less well disposed 
toward him than 
those of Newbury- 
port. 

Having given up 
his former  busi- 
ness, and having 
much idle time on 
his hands, Dexter 
became much ad- 
dicted to liquor. 
He made all his 
business engage- 
ments for the morning, know- 
ing that after dinner he was un- 
fit for such matters. He became 
very offensive, presuming upon his 
wealth to shield him from the conse- 
quences of his folly. He was often 
punished severely by his victims or 
their friends. Once when a person 
was viewing his house from the street, 
Dexter ordered his son to shoot the 


person. Upon his refusal, Dexter 
threatened him with a pistol. The 
son fired, but struck the fence. For 


this Lord Timothy was arrested and 
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sentenced to Ipswich jail. He per- 
suaded the authorities to allow him to 
go to Ipswich in his own coach, which 
he did in great state. He remained in 
jail some time, but tired of confine- 
ment and purchased his freedom—at 
the cost, it was said, of a thousand dol- 
lars. 

Dexter was exceedingly supersti- 
tious, and consulted fortune tellers 
upon every occasion. For several 


years he was under the influence of a 
man who claimed a knowledge of 
astrology, 


and taught his patron 
something of the 
science. Dexter 
often consulted 

Madame Hooper, 
a woman in New- 
buryport who 
made her living by 
fortune telling. 

At her death he 
transferred his 

patronage to the 
famous Moll 

Pitcher. 

The person who 
exercised the most 
influence over 

Dexter was Lucy 
Lancaster, a col- 
ored woman at- 
tached to his es- 
~ tate. Having suc- 
cessfully nursed 
him through a 
severe sickness, 
she ever after lived 
with him, and she 
was often the means of preventing 
violent outbreaks on his part. 

On the twenty-sixth of October, 
1806, this singular man died. His 
death was undoubtedly hastened by 
his intemperate habits. Knapp says 
that “his life was much longer than 
could have been reasonably expected 
of a man given to such indulgences. 
One thing seemed to protract his 
days; he drank nothing but the pur- 
est and best of liquors.” He was 
buried in the town cemetery, the 
board of health wisely refusing to 
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allow the body to be placed in the 
tomb which Dexter had so elab- 
orately prepared for its reception. 

The inventory of his estate showed 
property to the amount of but $35,- 
000, of which $12,000 was real estate 
and $15,500 personal property. 
There were goods on hand to the 
value of $7,510. Of course, these 
amounts do not show nearly the cost 
of his property, for the greater part 
of the money which he spent upon his 
estate was practically thrown away. 
In the great gale of 1850 many of the 
statues were blown down. The ex- 
ecutor sold them at auction. The 
highest price realized was for the 
“Goddess of Fame,” which brought 
five dollars. Dexter in his will pro- 
vided for his family and made some 
public bequests, among them $2,000 
for the poor of Newburyport, $2,000 
for the support of the gospel, and 
$300 for a bell for Malden, his birth- 
place. One of the most remarkable 
things about this remarkable man is 
the fact that he displayed so much 
wisdom and liberality and no eccen- 
tricity in his will. The stone over his 
grave is inscribed: 


“In memory of Timothy Dexter, who died 
Oct. 26, 1806, Aetatis 60. 
He gave liberal Donations 
For the support of the Gospel, 


For the benefit of the Poor, 
And for other benevolent purposes.” 


When the life of this singular char- 
acter is reviewed, it seems impossible 
to believe that he was in any sense an 
imbecile. His early business was at- 
tended with success. Then he en- 
gaged in many commercial ventures 
to Europe and the Indies, on a large 
scale, all of which seem to have been 
eminently successful. He is said to 
have made considerable money by 
speculation in opium. Everything to 
which he gave his attention seemed to 
turn to gold. He was very shrewd in 
bargaining. Knapp remarks that 
“many who attempted to take ad- 
vantage of him got sadly deceived.” 
All this suggests the inquiry whether 
some at least of his idiosyncrasies 
were not assumed for pecuniary ends. 
In the ornamentation of his house and 
grounds vanity was, no doubt, one 
great motive, and yet it has been in- 
ferred that one purpose was to draw 
travel to a neighboring toll bridge, in 
which he held a large interest. There 
are several statements in his writings 
which go to substantiate this theory. 
Of some of his reputed business ven- 
tures I will speak more fully farther 
on. Like another famous New Eng- 
lander, Barnum, Dexter evidently be- 
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lieved thoroughly in advertising him- 
self. I would not, however, give any 
impression that Dexter was of thor- 
oughly sound mind. There can be 
no question that to some extent and 
in some directions his mind was un- 
balanced. 

There remains one phase of Lord 
Dexter’s career to be noticed—his 
literary work. Not content with a 
laureate to sound his ‘praises, Lord 
Dexter decided to enter the walks of 
literature himself, and he published a 
little work entitled, “A Pickle for the 
Knowing Ones; or, Plain Truths in a 
Homespun Dress”; but since its pub- 
lication no one has arisen sufficiently 
“knowing” to fathom its meaning. It 
was printed with no regard to proper 
spelling or placing of capitals, and had 
no punctuation marks or pauses of 
any kind. As much fault was found 
with this lack of punctuation, in the 
second edition a page was devoted to 
the various punctuation marks, and 
the following note was inserted: 

“mister printer the Nowing ones com- 
plane of my book the fust edition had no 


stops I put in A Nuf here and they may 
peper and solt it as they plese” 


The book was distributed gratui- 
tously, as Lord Dexter understood 
that the British nobility were accus- 
tomed so to dispose of their works, 
disdaining to turn them to profit. 1 
quote from this curious volume his 


. 


LORD DEXTER'S MANSION AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY. 
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lordship’s description of his house and 


grounds. The first extract is en- 
titled: “From the Museum of Timo- 


thy Dexter, Esq.”: 

“Ime the first Lord in the younited 
States of A mercary Now of Newburyport 
it is the voice of the peopel and I cant Help 
it and so let it goue Now as I must be 
Lord there foler many more Lords prittey 
sonne for it Dont hurt A Cat Nor the 
mouse Nor the son Nor the water Nor the 
Eare [air]. ... Now I be gin to Lay the 
Corner stone with great Remembrence of 
my father Jorge Washington the grate 
herow 17 sentreys past before we found so 
good A father to his children and Now 
gone to Rest Now to showe my Love to 
my father and grate Carieters I will shoue 
the world in 15 months if Now man mour- 
ders me in Dors or out Dors such a mous- 
erum on Earth.... I am A goueing to 
Let or shildren know Now to see good 
Lord what has bin in the world grat wase 
back to own fore fathers Not old plimeth 
but stop to Addom & Eve to shoue 45 
figers two Leged and fore Leged becose 
we Cant Doue well without fore Legd in 
the first plase they are our foude in the next 
plase to make out Dexters mouseum I 
wants 4 Lions to defend thous grat and 
mistry men from East to wist from North 
to South which Now are at the plases 
Rased the Lam is not Readey in short 
meater if Agreable I forme a good and 
peasabel govement on my Land in New- 
buryport Compleat I take 3 presedents 
hamsher govener [governor of New 
Hampshire] all to Noue York and the 
grate mister John Jay is one that maks 2 
in that state the king of grat britton mister 
pitt Roufus King Cros over to france 
Loues the 16 and then the grate bonnepar- 
tey the grate and their segnetoure Crow 
biddey.” 


Lord Timothy 
then describes the 
raising of the stat- 
ues upon the royal 
arch. The figure 
of George Wash- 
ington was in the 
centre, that of ex- 


President John 
Adams—“King 
Addoms,” Dexter 
calls him—stood 


on the right, and a 
statue of Thomas 
Jefferson, then 
President, on the 
left hand. Wash- 
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ington had his hat on, the others’ 
heads were bared. The three Presi- 
dents thus honored had the sympathy 
of Dexter in their official life. “It is 
hard work to be A king, I say it is 
harder than tilling the ground I know 
it is for I find it is hard work to be a 
Lord.” 

As the figures were imported, there 
was considerable delay in their receipt. 
Dexter complained that 
he had only four lions and 
one lamb up, and that a 
statue of Aaron Burr had 
not arrived from Leghorn. 


THE DEXTER MANSION—REAR VIEW. 


There was a row of thirteen pillars in 
front, representing the thirteen states. 
Behind these were three more, and 
two at each side of the grand arch, 
which was seventeen feet in height 
and “cost 39 pound wate silver.” 

In the garden, Dexter built a small 
structure, known as the Temple of 
Reason. Under this was a tomb, into 
which the eccentric owner could retire 
when he desired privacy, and where 
he could enjoy pipes, tobacco, a speak- 
ing trumpet, the Bible, and some good 
songs. This was “painted whit in 
side and out side tuched with green 
Nobel trimmings.” 

Dexter was radical in his religious 
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views. Honesty was in his eyes the 
prime requisite. If aman was honest 
it was of slight consequence whether 
he worshiped the sun, moon, stars, 
or his wife. Preachers and priests he 
abhorred. He describes a sermon that 
he heard once in a New Hampshire 
New Light Baptist Church. The 
preacher, he says, babbled, sobbed, 
sniffed, “and so went on fire and 
brimstone,” finishing his 
discourse thus: “O, good 
Lord, I hop you will con- 
sider what foue hints I 
have given and I will cleare 
it up sum time hence. I 
am much wore doun now, 
the wether 


being very 
worme today.” 
What Dexter termed 


priestcraft aroused his in- 
dignation greatly, and he 
constantly inveighed against 
it. He claimed, however, 
to have had a personal re- 
ligious experience, having 
been converted over thirty 
years before he wrote his 
book. He realized that he 
was not doing all he ought. 
He found fault with the 
Quakers because after their 
sins were washed away 
they stayed at home and let 
the rest go unclean. “And 
so it is much so with me,” 
he wrote, “I stay at home 
praying for theavs and Rougs to be 
saved Day and Night praying for sin- 
ers poour creaters.” 

Lord Timothy showed quite a lit- 
tle political shrewdness and foresight. 
He entertained grave fears that the 
states would not hold together, and 
cautioned them that in union lay their 
only safety. A president, he wrote, is 
only aking. “There must be A head 


sum whare or the people is lost Lik 
wild geeswhenthey Lous the gander.” 
The term president, Dexter explained, 
was used to please the people at large, 
who liked its sound better than that of 
king. He urged the North and the 
South to keep together even if they 
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were obliged to resort to a kingly 
power in order to do so. He assured 
the people that at least four-fifths of 
them would in time be pleased with 
their ruler, Thomas Jefferson. 

The last passage I shall cite is Lord 
Timothy’s account of how he obtained 
his money—evidently written to sat- 
isfy a widespread but, in Dexter’s 
opinion, an impertinent curiosity on 
the subject: 


“How Did Dexter make his money Inw 
ye says bying whale bone fer stain fer ships 
in grosing three houndred & 40 tuns bort 
all in boston salum, and all in Noue york 
under Cover oppenly told them fer my 
ships thay all Lafed so I had at my one 
prise I had four Conning men fer Ronners 
they souned the horne as I told them to 
Act the fool I was foull of Cash I had Nine 
tun of silver on hand at that time all that 
time the Creaters more or Less Lafing it 
spread very fast heare is the Rub in fifty 
Days thay smelt A Rat found whare it was 
gone to Noue bry Port speklaters swarmed 
Like hell houns to be short with it I made 
seventey five per sent one tun and halfe of 
silver and over one more spect Drole A 
Nouf I Dreamed of warming pans three 
Nits that thay would doue in the west in- 
gas [West Indies] I got not more than 
fortey two thousand put them in Nine ves- 
sels for difrent ports that tuck good hold— 
I cleared sevinty nine per sent—the pans 
thay mad yous of them fer Coucking... 
I found I was very luckkey in spekkelasion 
I dreamed that the good book was Run 
Down in this Countrey Nine years goue_so 
Low az halfe prise and Dull at that the 
bibbel I means I had the Readey Cash by 
holl sale I bort twelve per sent under halfe 
prise thay Cost forty one sents Each bibles 
twenty one thousand I put them into twenty 
one vessels fer the westinges and sent 
A text that all of them must have one 
bibel in Every familey or if not thay 
would goue to hell and if thay had Dun 
wiked flie to the bibel and on thare 
Neas and kiss the bibel three times and 
Look up to heaven annest fer giveness 
my Capttens all had Compleat orders 
heare Coms the good Luck I made one 
hundred per sent & Littel over then I 
found I had made money A Nuf I hant 
speck A Lated sence old times by gov- 
erment secourities I made or cleared 
forty seven thousand Dolors that is the 
old A fare Now I toald the all the 
sekrett Now be still Let me a Lone 
Dont wonder Now more houe I got 
my money boaz [boys].” 


The sending of warming pans to 
the West Indies has become one of 
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the most famous things connected with 
Lord Timothy’s career. Knapp, in 
his life of Dexter, takes this state- 
ment of his speculations as strictly 
true; and even adds many details. As 
he wrote very soon after Lord Dex- 
ter’s death, he must have had means 
of verification now wanting. In an 
article in the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register for October, 
1886, Mr. Todd, on the other hand, 
treats Dexter’s account as absurd and 
published only to blind the public. 
He points out that at that time, judg- 
ing from the amount of property 
which Dexter left, he could hardly 
have had sufficient means to have pur- 
chased all the available whalebone. 
As to the warming-pan speculation, 
Mr. Todd insists that the pans must 
have been imported from England, 
which would have involved great ex- 
pense and considerable time; that 
they could not have been used in 
cooking, or, as tradition claims, in 
sugar making; and that the Newbury- 
port custom house has no record of 
their exportation or importation. It 
does not follow, however, that the 
goods should ever have entered 
Newburyport, as Dexter was accus- 
tomed to do business both from 
Salem and Boston. Mr. Todd calls 
the Bible speculation the most absurd 
of all, inasmuch as the West Indians 
spoke Spanish and could make no use 
of English Bibles. Here he seems to 
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overlook the fact that the people were 
not expected to read the Bibles. 
They were sent merely as charms 
against the evil one, and in selling 
them the captains played upon native 
superstition wholly. If they  suc- 
ceeded in convincing the West 
Indians that any such charm existed, 
the language of the book became at 
once immaterial. Dexter’s story is 
told with such apparent honesty and 
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frankness of detail that it is hard to 
throw it altogether aside. The story 
of speculation in government securi- 
ties has, I believe,never been disputed. 
While it may never be possible to 
verify the other stories, we can at least 
give this singular person the benefit of 
the doubt as regards them also. Dur- 
ing Lord Timothy’s life the story of 
these curious speculations was gen- 
erally known and implicitly believed. 














THE STORY OF SHIRLEY 


PLACE. 


By Ida Ayres. 


N Shirley 
Street in 
Dorchester 

there stands a 
grand old mansion 
which so far as I 
know is not on 
any list of “places 
of historic interest 
in and around Boston.” The house 
is very striking as it stands, large, 
high, conspicuous, crowded now 
among the many buildings which 
have crushed its old lawns and flower 
gardens out of existence. In spite of 
this last, the mansion still holds its 
head high, and looks from its cupola 
over scenery, miles in extent, which 
has undergone strange changes in the 
century and a half during which it 
has kept its watch. A strange story 
has this house, for its walls have shel- 
tered many whom mankind will al- 
ways delight to honor. 

Away back in 1731, William Shir- 
ley came over from England to the 
Massachusetts Colony. He was the 
son of a London merchant, educated 
for the law at Cambridge. He was a 
man of great promise. After having 
lived in Boston about ten years, he 
was, in 1741, appointed governor of 
Massachusetts, through the influence 
of Sir Robert Walpole and the Duke 
of Newcastle. At this time Mr. Shir- 
ley was living in a house on what was 
then King Street. He immediately 
moved to the Province House, where 
so many of the old time governors 
made their home. Not long after this 
the record says that he built a very 
elegant mansion at Roxbury, near the 
boundary line of Dorchester, about 
twenty-five rods back from the main 
road. It is this house which is the 
subject of the present sketch. It 
stood in all its ancient grandeur until 
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1867. Since that time it has been the 
spoil of the speculator. White and 
yellow paint and cheap wall paper 
have almost laid the aristocratic 
ghosts which are said to have walked 
in it. Old legends of carousal, im- 
prisonment and death still hang about 
the place, losing nothing of their fas- 
cination by being indefinite. 

Governor Shirley, having decided to 
erect the house, sent to England and 
had all the material prepared there 
and shipped to Boston. Old English 
oaks furnished the timbers; and even 
the bricks, of three different patterns, 
came from the mother country. Of 
course all this was expensive, but the 
original workmanship is exquisite. 
The very modern partitions, on the 
contrary, are of the roughest plank- 
ing. It has been said of the building 
of the old Shirley mansion that it was 
like Solomon’s temple, its parts 
brought all ready to put together, 
save that in the case of the mansion 
the sound of hammers was probably 
heard. 

The effect of this beautiful colonial 
mansion was greatly enhanced by the 
setting it received at the hands of the 
governor’s wife, Lady Francis Shir- 
ley. To her is attributed the land- 
scape gardening, under her direction 
the British soldiers stationed on the 
place laid out the lawns and terraces. 

Shirley Place was the name its 
owner gave to the estate. The man- 
sion was approached from the main 
road by a fine avenue lined on either 
side with English poplars. Unfor- 
tunately, the grounds are now de- 
stroyed. The house has been moved 
from its original foundations and po- 
sition, having been pushed to the 
right about the distance of its own 
depth. 

The house itself is very large, built 
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in solid, square, colonial style. The 
upper stories are of wood, elaborately 
finished. The original first story was 
built of immense blocks of granite. 
A hall ran through this basement, 
north and south, from under one 
piazza to the other. On each side of 
this hall were four rooms; on one 
side were the summer and winter 
kitchens, store room, and servants’ 
sitting room; on the other side, back 
of these, there were wine cellars and 
dungeons. The latter, especially, were 
considered necessary in those old 
days. The dungeons were small 
rooms, each with 
a window high up 
near the ceiling, 
composed of small 
pieces of round 
thick green bottle 
glass, something 
like the  bull’s- 
eyes now used in 
stained glass win- 
dows. The doors 
were of thick 
planking bound 
with iron, and 
were so heavy 
that it was all the 
housekeepers in 
later days could 
do to open them. 
The second or 
parlor floor was 
supplied with two 
fine entrances, one 
on the west side, and one on the east, 
the latter opening on to the gardens 
and orchards. On both the south 
and north sides of the house, running 
the whole length, there were large 
covered piazzas. From the library 
and dining room one could step on 
to one of these, and from the parlor 
and drawing room on to the other. 
Visitors coming to the house drove 
up the avenue, round the circular 
grass plot in front of the entrance, 
and there alighted. The carriage then 
went round to the side of the great 
elm, at the left of the house. This 
tree added much to the beauty of the 
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place, and caressed with its leafy fin- 
gers the face of the house over which 
it stood guard. At the other side of 
the tree, opposite the house, were the 
barns. 

Visitors, having climbed the flight 
of broad granite steps leading to the 
door, perhaps pausing to admire the 
beauty of the elaborate wrought-iron 
English banisters on either side of the 
steps, would be admitted through a 
large door which the iron hinges ex- 
tended half way across and which was 
supplied with a great iron knocker, 
latch and lock and key. Within is a 
large hall, floored 
with black and 
white marble 
slabs, some of 
which are broken. 
Tradition says 
that the breaking 
was done by Brit- 
ish officers, who 
had many a grand 
carousal here. At 
the left hand is a 
room which was 
the library, and at 
the right is a back 
parlor. In one 
corner of the hall 
is a narrow wind- 
ing staircase. 

Visitors did not 
stay in this vesti- 
bule; a door was 
opened at the back 
revealing the gem of the whole house, 
the grand hall and stairway. In later 
days Daniel Webster was very much 
impressed with its beauty and by the 
width of the stairway; he asked 
whether the master of the house, 
Governor Eustis, had been accus- 
tomed to drive up to his room with his 
coach and four. This stairway rose 
by easy steps to the second floor, 
where it ended with a sweeping curve, 
and its landing formed a large bal- 
cony overlooking the great hall be- 
low. Here musicians were stationed 
and discoursed sweet music during 
the grand balls and feasts which were 
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SHIRLEY PLACE IN 1868. 


held in the rooms below. Upon this 
balcony opened the guest chamber. 
Among the distinguished men whom 
this room has accommodated were 
Washington, Franklin, Lafayette, 
John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, 
Aaron Burr, John C. Calhoun, and 
Webster. Below the guest room was 
the large drawing room. The view of 
the grounds from the windows of 
these rooms was very fine. From the 
guest chamber a pleasing but distant 
view of Boston harbor could be had. 

Returning to the grand hall and 
studying it in detail, one sees beau- 
tiful carving, a fine stuccoed ceiling, 
and a quaintly carved niche in the 
wall, at the turn of the stairs, designed 
to hold a candelabrum. The balcony 
and stairs have an elaborate railing. 
These banister rails are carved in 
three different styles, and the hand 
rail is inlaid with a narrow design in 
different woods. At the foot of the 
stairs at the end of the hall is the gar- 
den door, a very elaborate affair. It 
is almost destroyed now, but it was a 
double door and was enclosed be- 
tween two carved pillars. The whole 
was framed by large glass windows 


extending up either side and uniting 
above in a large semi-circular win- 
dow. From this garden doorway the 
visitor stepped on to a terrace and 
looked down upon the fruit gardens; 
or he could walk from this terrace 
upon the piazzas either at the right 
or left of the house. He could like- 
wise go down upon the terraces which 
were on the opposite side of the house 
from the great elm tree. 

A brook had wended its way undis- 
turbed through the front lawn until 
Madam Shirley came. She had its 
banks lined with stone and, as it 
passed the south side of the house, she 
caused a series of terraces to be 
built there, down which one could go 
to what was no longer the brook, but 
the “canal.” It was spanned by three 
bridges. Diagonally across the es- 
tate, near the orchard, it enlarged into 
a pond. By the side of this very 
pretty sheet of water was a weeping 
willow, planted by Madam Shirley. 
Under this there was believed to be 
buried treasure. 

It would be hard to imagine a more 
romantic place than this Shirley es- 
tate, or one better fitted to be the 
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LAFAYETTE IN 1824. 


scene of the events which occurred 
there. During Governor Shirley’s 
administration, the French and In- 
dian wars were in progress. Shirley 
was a foremost figure at that time, 
and the struggle was sometimes called 
“Shirley’s War.” He was the chief 
spirit in the expedition against Cape 
Breton, in 1745, which resulted in the 
taking of Louisburg. This feat was 
accomplished by four thousand New 
England men, led by Col. William 
Pepperell, aided by a small British 
fleet under Commodore Warren. 
The New England soldiers seem to 
have made up in bravery and deter- 
mination what they lacked in disci- 
pline, for in less than two months they 
entered the besieged city as con- 
querors. The place was surrendered, 
on June 17, and on July 2 the news 
reached Boston, where there was 
great rejoicing. Shirley visited 
Louisburg in August, and upon his 
return was given a grand recep- 
tion. The following year, Novem- 
ber 22, 1746, Shirley bought of 
Gen. Samuel Waldo, second in com- 
mand of the Louisburg expedition, a 
dwelling house and thirty-three acres 
in Roxbury. This the Governor 
called Shirley Place, and here his 
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mansion was built. In 1729 Waldo 
had bought the place from Rev. 
James Allen, the first minister of 
srookline. Ten years after his first 
purchase, Shirley added to his estate 
land on the south side of the road, 
formerly belonging to Nathaniel Wil- 
liams. Soldiers, returned from the 
Louisburg expedition, leveled the 
lawns of the estate. This is said to 
have been done according to plans 
made by Madam Shirley. 

Shirley’s expedition against Niagara 
in 1755, was part of a plan of cam- 
paign to be carried on with General 
}raddock, in whose company was one 
of Shirley’s sons, acting as secretary. 
With them was associated George 
Washington, who was getting that 
experience in Indian wars which 
proved of value later. Young Shir- 
ley was killed at the battle of Monon- 
gahela. In 1756 Washington came 
to Boston on military business, and 
was the guest of Governor Shirley. 
Colonel Washington was thus able 
to tell Governor Shirley the particu- 
lars of his son’s death. The young 
colonel seems to have had a very 
pleasant sojourn at Shirley Place, 
where he stayed ten days. While 
there he visited places of interest in 
the neighborhood. Doubtless the 
knowledge of the region thus gained 
proved of value in the years which he 
could not foresee. Afterwards, while 
the British were in possession of 
3oston, his own soldiers made a 
barrack of the very house where he 
was then guest. Washington wrote 
to Lord Fairfax of Governor Shirley, 
that he was one whose “character 
and appearance have perfectly 
charmed me; his every word and 
action discover in him the gentleman 
and politician.” 

Madam Shirley was a woman of 
great ability and fine character. Be- 
ing by birth a member of a noble 
British family, she easily led the 
aristocratic society of Boston. She 
died not long after the building of 
their house. In King’s Chapel, the 


cornerstone of which Shirley laid, 
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August II, 1749, he placed a me- 
morial tablet and bust in her honor. 
The Castle guns were fired in honor 
of her funeral, and Dr. Colman com- 
memorated her at the lecture before 
the General Court. 

In September, 1749, Shirley went 
to England, and was soon appointed 
one of the commissioners to settle the 
American boundaries. His duties 
connected with the boundary question 
called him for some time to France. 
While in Paris he married a young 
girl, his landlord’s daughter, and in 
1753 brought this young Catholic girl 
to Boston to take precedence in the 
society of the Puritan city. This was 
a step which he had reason to repent 
as long as he lived. 

In 1754 Shirley, who was a strong 
champion of the prerogative of the 
king and the power of Parliament, 
had several interviews with Franklin, 
to whom he communicated “the pro- 
found _ secret” 
and “grand de- 
sign” of taxing 
the colonies by 
act of Parlia- 
ment; in 1756 
he advised the 
Ministry to im- 
pose a stamp tax 
in America. In 
1755 Shirley was 
made major gen- 
eral, with the 
superintendence 
of military affairs 


in the northern 
colonies. The 
loss of Oswego 


was attributed to 
him, and in 1756 
he was ordered to 
England to give 
an account of his 
stewardship. He 
was triumphant- 
ly vindicated as 
concerned Os- 
wego, and two 
years later he 
was appointed 
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governor of the Bahamas. He 
stayed away from Boston until 
1769, when he returned to spend his 
last days at Shirley Place, now owned 
by Judge Eliakim Hutchinson, his 
son-in-law. There he died, a poor 
man, March 24, 1771. His funeral 
was attended by the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, then 
commanded by Capt. William Heath. 
While the long funeral procession 
moved on its way, a detachment of 
soldiers under Lieutenant Sellon dis- 
charged at intervals seventy-six guns, 


denoting the governor’s age. The 
body was interred under King’s 
Chapel. 


At the point farthest from the en- 
trance door on the right hand wall is 
the beautiful tablet to Mrs. Shirley 
with its Latin inscription. The win- 


dow just before one reaches it is at 
the side of what was the Shirley pew. 
compart- 


All these pews are small 
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ments with high sides. Shirley’s seat 
is under the gallery, and above in the 
plastering there is a crack outlining a 
square somewhat larger than the pew 
below. This is said to mark the place 
of certain fixtures upon which were 
hung curtains which surrounded 
the gubernatorial pew. The distin- 
guished man had only to gather the 
draperies of his pew about him and 
settle down to pleasant dreams, while 
not even the minister could accuse 
him of disrespect. During his visit 
in 1756, Washington went to church 
with Governor Shirley and sat in the 
pew with the draperies. 

Judge Hutchinson, Shirley’s son- 
in-law, died in June, 1775. He hav- 
ing been a loyalist, the property was 
confiscated at his death, and the 
peaceful, prosperous days of Shirley 
Place were over, for a time at least. 
Revolution and war were in the air. 
The house was now used as a barrack 
by our soldiers, and necessarily came 
through the ordeal much the worse 
for wear. March 4, 1776, Col. Asa 
Whitcomb’s regiment marched from 
this house, then its headquarters, to 
Dorchester Heights. 
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JOHN LANGDON, THE FATHER OF 
CAROLINE LANGDON (MADAM 
EUSTIS). 


The estate was purchased in 1782 
by Hon. John Read, a prominent 
Roxbury gentleman, who there exer- 
cised an elegant hospitality. In 1791 
he sold the mansion and a part of the 


grounds to a widow, a_ French 
refugee, Madam Bertelle de Fitz- 
patrick, née Bovis, from whom it 
passed two 
years later to 
Giles Alex- 
ander. I find 


a story to the 
effect that this 
man _ treated 
his wife so 
shamefully 
that one night 
some young 
men of the best 
3oston fam- 
ilies disguised 
themselves, 
and repaired to 
Shirley Place 
in the mood of 
avenging  spir- 
its. They be- 
gan their work 
by _ breaking 
the stone lions 
which _ kept 
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guard at the gate, and then treated 
the abusive husband to a coat of tar 
and feathers. A “labyrinth” in front 
of the house was said to bound the 
limits of Mrs. Alexander’s outdoor 
exercise. 

Again for a time the house was 
occupied by a French refugee, M. 
Dubuque, from Martinique. He 
brought with him a French cook 
called Julien, who later conducted 
the famous Julien restaurant at the 
corner of 
Milk and 
Congress 
streets, Bos- 


ton. While 
the French- 
man, Du- 
buque, oc- 
cupied the 
place, the 
people of 
Roxbury, 
staid de- 


scendants 
of the Puri- 


tans, must 
have had 
their feel- 


ings greatly 
tried by the 
sight of ball 
playing 
which went 
on on Sun- 
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He was a Latin School boy, and was 
graduated from Harvard in the class 
of 1772. He then studied medicine 
and surgery under Dr. Warren, the 
famous general who fell at Bunker 
Hill. To that battle Eustis rode with 
his teacher, and on this occasion the 
young man began his first independ- 
ent practice. In 1776 he was ap- 
pointed hospital surgeon at West 
Point, where he soon served as senior 
surgeon, which position he held to 
the end of 
the war. 
His great 
skill and 
kindness 
won for him 
a host of 
friends. At 
the close of 
the war his 
possessions 
consisted of 
a soldier’s 
overcoat, 
four _ shirts, 
one pair of 
woolen 
stockings, a 
cam p-bed, 
friends, and 
experience. 
The camp- 
bed — occu- 
pied a small 


day after- room, called 
noons upon the Proph- 
the Shirley et’s Cham- 
lawn. . ee ee ber, in the 

In 1798 the house again changed Shirley mansion, from the time 


hands; it was purchased from Giles 
Alexander, Jr., by Capt. James 
Magee. Captain Magee is referred 
to as a convivial, noble-hearted Irish- 
man, a shipmaster in the employ of 
Thomas H. Perkins. Shirley Place 
remained in the Magee family until 
1819, when, in August, Governor 
Eustis bought it of Magee’s widow. 
And now years of dignified prosperity 
once more blessed Shirley Place. 
William Eustis was one of Boston’s 
own sons and a thorough patriot. 


Eustis took possession until the sale 
of the furniture, which occurred after 
his wife’s death, at the close of the 
Civil War. For some years after the 
close of the Revolution he practiced 
medicine in Boston, and constantly 
filled positions of trust in the govern- 
ment, always growing in prominence. 

Among his friends was Governor 
Langdon of New Hampshire. The 
experiences of the war had drawn the 
two men close together. Langdon 
had spent large sums from his pri- 











CAROLINE LANGDON’S HYMN-BOOK. 


In the possession of the writer of the present article. 


vate fortune for the Continental 
army. His home was a rendezvous 
for patriots. Young Frenchmen of 
nobility were frequently entertained 
there. Eustis and Lafayette thus be- 
came friends and co-workers. In the 
quiet days after the war Dr. Eustis 
often made his way up to the home 
of Governor Langdon in Portsmouth. 
Children were there in abundance, 
Mrs. Langdon having had eighteen, 
nine of whom lived to grow up. 
Though generally the children were 
kept strictly away from callers, when 
the doctor came they were invited to 
see him. Among them was Caroline, 
twenty-seven years younger than the 
doctor. She was a bright girl, and 
grew into a stately and 
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stairs window with the 
baby Caroline in his arms. 
“Throw her to me,” cried 
the marquis from below, 
and he caught her in his 
outstretched hands. It 
was prophetic of the wel- 
come she always received 
from Europeans. Never- 
theless she remained a 
true American and was 
very proud of her country. 
When she grew to be a 
young lady, a French 
nobleman fell in love with 
her, and his affection was 
reciprocated. But the 
course of their true love 
did not run smoothly. The 
young man was ordered home when 
his family found how matters were 
tending, and the affair was stopped 
short, because Caroline was not of 
“noble” blood. This may have had 
something to do with her ill health at 
a time when Dr. Eustis made one of 
his visits to Portsmouth. However 
it was, he brought her to Boston for 
a change of air and scene, and she 
stayed under the doctor’s care at his 
sister’s. One day after he had made 
a professional call the lady of the 
nouse followed him to his carriage. 
There sat Caroline. 

“Why, who is this, doctor, who 
looks so like your beautiful sister who 
died?” exclaimed the lady. 





beautiful woman. She 
was educated in_ her 
father’s house, and seemed 
fated to come into con- 
tact with people of note. 
When she was still a baby 
the house in which she 
had been born was burned 
to the ground; it was on 
the site of the present 
Rockingham Hotel in 
Portsmouth. Visiting her 
father at the time was a ; 
French marquis. In the &_ 
confusion of the fire some 

one appeared at an up- 

















THE SHIRLEY MANSION, 1881. 


Re-drawn from an etching published by J. H. Daniels and Son. 
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“Oh, this is Caroline Langdon, of 
Portsmouth. She is out of health, 
and I am going to cure her and then 
marry her,” said he, as he got into 
the carriage. 

In speaking of this afterwards, the 
subject of the remark exclaimed, 
“When he said that, how I did feel!” 
However, it 
evidently 
put an idea 
into her 
head. She 
had known 
him all her 
life, and her 
first mem- 
ory of him 
was of sit- 
ting on his 
knee and 
playing with 
his shoe- 
buckles. 
Was he not 
as great a 
hero as the 
French 
nobleman? 
At any rate, 
she kept re- 
fusing of- 
fers of mar- 
riage for 
some years 
after this, 
and she was 
almost 
thirty when 
she added 
one more 
to the list. 
This made 
her father 
very angry; 
but .Dr. Eustis, who was at her 
home at the time, after Caroline’s 
stormy interview with her father 
asked the young lady if there was any 
one in particular for whom she did 
care. Her reply must have been 
rather surprising to the old bachelor, 
—and it certainly delighted him: “I 
like you best of anyone.” 
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In 1809 Dr. Eustis was appointed 
Secretary of War, towards which 
position he had been rising as the 
nation grew. Caroline and he were 
then married, and for a wedding trip 
rode in his coach all the way to 
Washington. Travelers on long 
journeys nowadays dress as simply as 
they can, 
their main 
object _be- 
ing comfort. 
Sut when 
Mrs. Eustis 
went on her 
wedding 
trip she 
wore a large 
white satin 
bonnet trim- 
med with 
plumes 
which kept 
bobbing in 
her eyes and 
made them 
sore. She 
kept house 
in Washing- 
ton, and had 
everything 
handsomely 
settled when 
the second 
war with 
England 
broke out. 
She then 
took up her 
new gray 
woolen car- 
pets, and 
with the aid 
of Washing- 
ton ladies 
made them into suits for the soldiers 
of 1812. 

Two years later her husband was 
appointed Minister to Holland and 
3elgium. When Mrs. Eustis, who 
from the time of her life abroad was 
always called Madam Eustis, went to 
the Hague, she again set up house- 
keeping. She was a very capable 
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THE EUSTIS MONUMENT IN THE CEMETERY AT 


LEXINGTON, MASS. 


woman and thoroughly American in 
her self reliance. Her gowns were 
much admired by the court ladies, 
some of whom came in a body one 
day to find who made them. It ap- 
peared that Madam Eustis was unable 
to get any dressmaking done to suit 
her, and so her reply to their question 
was: “I am my own mantua-maker.” 
She was a great favorite with the king 
and queen, and for years after her 
return to America she and the queen 
corresponded. She felt that to a 
very large degree she represented 
American womanhood to the Euro- 
peans, and she was very careful as to 
what she did. In her old age it was 
one of her boasts that the last time 
she danced it was with the king of 
Holland, William I. At one of the 
court balls he said to her: “I would 
like to waltz with you; but American 
ladies are too modest to waltz. May 
I havea dance?” Of course he hada 
dance. It was not a waltz; what it 
was I do not know. Among her 


friends she counted the Duke of 
Kent, Queen Victoria’s father. He 
had a parlor suit of green plush 
chairs, and she had a set upholstered 
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in red. As each liked the 
other’s furniture best, an 
exchange was made; and 
the Duke’s parlor set was 
used in the Shirley Place 
drawing room after Madam 
Eustis’s return to Amer- 
ica. This occurred in 
1819, after a season of 
European travel. 

After taking possession 
of Shirley Place, Dr. 
Eustis was repeatedly sent 
Congress, where his 
wife accompanied him in 
the great coach, living in 
Washington during the 
sessions. In* Washington 
society she was as great a 
favorite as she had been 
in Europe. In 1824 Dr. 
Eustis was elected gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts; 
and during that year came 
Lafayette on his triumphal visit to 
America. One of the most important 
of his visits was that to Boston. He 
was met at the boundary of the state 
by an escort provided by Governor 
Eustis, who himself waited for his old 
friend at his house. Shirley Place 
was brilliantly illuminated to receive 
the visitor. Lafayette arrived at two 
in the morning. He was accommo- 
dated in the guest chamber, which 
after that for over forty years was left 
furnished as at the time when he used 
it. His body-guard bivouacked on 
the lawn, and at daybreak the next 
morning they waked Lafayette with 
music. Mrs. Eustis, seeing that all 
was in readiness for the Marquis’s 
breakfast, went down stairs to look 
after the wants of the soldiers. She 
found them sitting on the lawn, feast- 
ing upon griddle cakes, which were 
cooked on a large flat soapstone 
griddle, built at the side of the winter 
fireplace. Lafayette and Governor 
Eustis departed for the city after 
breakfast, escorted by the light in- 
fantry whose martial music had 
awakened the Marquis and by a cav- 
alcade of citizens who had started 
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from Boston for Shirley Place at 
seven in the morning. 

Mrs. Eustis was feeling happy that 
Tuesday morning,—August 24, 
1824,—for everything had gone well, 
and no doubt she was in a hurry to 
get to Boston to see the great cele- 
bratidns there. But her plans were 
spoiled. Her husband turned to her 
as he was starting away and said: 

“Lafayette must dine here day 
after to-morrow.” 

“How is that possible?” she ex- 
claimed. 

“It must be done.” 


There had been a hitch in ‘/.e plans 
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ordered a carpenter to make two 
great curved tables, which together 
would form a horseshoe. These 
were placed one in the dining room 
and one in the great hall, with ends 
touching at the foot of the stairs. 
Mrs. Eustis presided at one table, and 
the Mayor of Boston at the other. 
Besides Lafayette the special guests 
were General Dearborn, Ex-Gov- 
ernor Brooks, the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, and the Council, with the mili- 
tary staff. The affair was a grand 
success. Mrs. Eustis considered it 
the greatest triumph of her life, for it 
was truly a home-made feast, all the 
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somewhere, and the gap had to be 
filled by a feast at Shirley Place, to 
which a large company was invited. 
In speaking of the event to friends of 
mine, Mrs. Eustis said that the first 
thing she did after hearing this was 
to go to her room and have a good 
cry; and then she made her plans. 
She had to depend on the home force 
alone, and that with the most capable 
servants gone to Boston with her 
husband. There were no caterers 
nor provision stores nearer than 
Boston. Thither she went and 
ordered supplies. Then how to seat 
the company was the problem. She 


FROM AN OLD PRINT. 


cooking having been done by herself 
and her servants in the two kitchens. 

Another year saw Governor Eustis 
reélected. He had just gone into 
town to their winter home on How- 
ard Street, where they stayed during 
the sessions of the legislature, when 
his wife was called from Roxbury on 
account of his sudden illness. The 
illness lasted about a week, and on 
February 6, 1825, he died. He was 
the last chief magistrate of Massa- 
chusetts to die in office until the 
recent death of Governor Greenhalge. 
Mrs. Eustis was too ill to attend the 
funeral; but the great family coach 
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which had traveled so many miles 
with the governor now followed, 
empty, in the long funeral procession 
which escorted the body to the Old 
South Church. Underneath — the 
coach walked the governor’s large 
dog, seemingly conscious of what had 
happened. The burial was at Lex- 
ington. The widow wrote the in- 
scription which is on the tombstone. 

Governor Eustis left no will. 
Though his wife returned to Shirley 
Place to spend the remainder of her 
life, she was obliged to be very eco- 
nomical. It was said after her death 
that not one woman in ten thousand 
could have kept up the establishment 
as she did on her income. 

One of the stories concerning her 
is that when she was returning from 
Boston one day in her carriage the 
coachman turned to her and said, as 
they entered the avenue, that some- 
one of importance must be at the 
house, for there were tracks of horses 
and a heavy coach in the driveway. 
Madam Eustis found waiting for her 
a senator from one of the Carolinas, 
whom she had often met at Wash- 
ington. He was charmed with her, 
and had now come all the way from 
his home in his carriage, attended by 
slaves, to ask her to be his wife. He 
received a prompt refusal when, after 
several weeks of courtship, he made 
his desire known. Madame Eustis 
was a strong anti-slavery woman, and 
the presence of the slaves was very 
vexing to her. 

She was always sought after by 
men. Many of Boston’s public men 
consulted with her upon government 
affairs. She was a diligent reader. 
They brought her books of the day 
and discussed them with her. 
Among her many friends none 
proved more valuable than Daniel 
Webster. He obtained a pension for 
her because of her husband’s services 
in the Revolution. It is said that if 
she had not had that little ready 
money she would have been in a 
distressed condition. 

As the years went on ghost stories 
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1 Part of a 
kitchen floor was removed and earth 
dug so that a foundation might be 


grew about the place. 


laid for a range. In the earth was 
found the skeleton of a child, evi- 
dently a negro. This started all 
manner of stories. The walls of the 
house are very thick, and the*house 
had curious closets within closets and 
unexpected stairways. It was whis- 
pered that within the wall a person 
could walk all around the house. 
These secret passages were said to be 
haunted by ghosts of British officers. 
who were heard talking with the 
ghost of Governor Shirley. Be that 
as it may, I have the word of three 
housekeepers whose _ service to 
Madam Eustis covered a long period 
of years, that they never saw any 
ghosts. 

For forty years after her husband’s 
death Madam Eustis lived at Shirley 
Place, surrounded by souvenirs of 
years gone by. The house was ele- 
gantly furnished. Much of the furni- 
ture had been gathered by Madam 


Eustis while abroad. Beautiful oil 
paintings, some of them of great 


value, adorned the walls. Portraits 
of her father and mother, by Copley, 
hung in the upper hall. There is a 
picture of her husband now in the 
State House in Boston. No portrait 
of herself was ever made, as for some 
unknown reason she objected to it. 
She was a very beautiful woman, 
stately in carriage and courteous in 
manners. One little custom which 
she learned abroad she adopted and 
maintained. She never allowed any 
one ofeher household to turn his back 
upon her in leaving her presence. 
This was a court custom which she 
held to very strictly, and she was 
careful to treat others as she wished 
to be treated in this matter. 

The last forty years of her life were 
spent quietly in reading, correspond- 
ing, receiving visits from a favored 
few, attending to her flowers, many 
of which were very rare, and manag- 
ing her estate. She was keenly alive 
to the questions of the day, and a dili- 
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gent reader of the Daily Advertiser. 
Before his death, her husband and 
herself had become strong Unitari- 
ans, attending Dr. Putnam’s church 
in Roxbury. One by one the old 
friends dropped out of her life; and 
although she had prominent rela- 
tives, they were of a younger genera- 
tion. One of her nieces married the 
late Prof. A. P. Peabody of Harvard. 
Her favorite brother married the 
daughter of John Jacob Astor. Their 
son made Mrs. Eustis a short visit 
when she was too feeble to leave her 
chair, and delighted her greatly by 
presenting to her two miniatures on 
ivory of his father and mother. At 
this time she was much in the Lafay- 
ette chamber, knitting socks for the 
Union soldiers. The associations of 
the place doubtless attracted her, and 
the view of the harbor was especially 
pleasant. A lonely feeling took pos- 
session of her during those days. 
She used to say: “I was born on the 
last day of the week, the last day of 
the month, and the last day of the 
year. I am the last of everything.” 
When the Civil War broke out, her 
constant prayer was that she might 
be spared to see its close. While she 
waited for the outcome of the strug- 
gle, she knit thirteen pairs of socks, 
and recounted the stories of her life 
to her nurse, who’stayed with her 
during her last five years. She was 
accustomed to remark that few people 
were permitted to witness the birth of 
a nation, to watch it grow, growing 
with it, and to see its life struggle end 
in victory, as she was at last able to 
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do. She died in 1865, in her eighty- 
fifth year. She is buried beside her 
husband at Lexington. 

With her death the prosperous 
days of Shirley Place came to an end. 
The first step in the downward direc- 
tion occurred with the sale at auction 
of the relics and furniture. This oc- 
curred in November, 1865. Among 
other valuable things which were sold 
then was a secretary given by Gen- 
eral Warren to Eustis, the furniture 
of the Lafayette chamber, a portrait 
on ivory of the Duchess of Orleans 
given by her to the governor, and the 
old family coach, built by Knowles 
and Thayer of Amherst, which sold 
for thirty dollars. The house was 
sold at auction in 1867. Since then 
it has passed through several hands. 

Anyone who is imterested enough 
in the house to visit it to-day needs to 
prepare himself for a sight of whole- 
sale destruction such as usually takes 
place when some investor buys a 
grand old mansion and remodels it to 
meet the supposed needs of a cheap 
tenement house. Some of the people 
living there are courteous, intelligent 
working people, greatly interested in 
the history of the place. Others, like 
Diogenes, prefer sunlight to your 
presence, and have no more objection 
to telling you so than had that out- 
spoken philosopher. Who _ lived 
there in the old days they do not 
know nor care to know. Neverthe- 
less, the old place in its decay is 
worth a visit from lovers of the his- 
toric past who are able to see former 
glory through present wreckage. 








A YALE STUDENT OF THE CLASS OF 





1822. 


By Amelia L. Hill. 


N a former article some 
$4] account has _ been 
=e given of child life in 
the first years of this 
7 century, drawn chiefly 

from the records of a 
Massachusetts family of that time.* 
The same papers furnish an account 
of the life of a member of the family 
while a student at Yale College in the 
class of 1822, which enable us to form 
a picture of the situation and pursuits 
of college students at that period. 
The same lad whese career at school 
furnished much of the information as 
to school-life in the article referred to 
entered Yale College in 1818, at the 
age of fifteen; and his correspond- 
ence while at college shows clearly 
that the student of those days was 
essentially the same being as the stu- 
dent of to-day, while it also shows the 
differences between manners and 
customs then and now. 

The Reverend Jeremiah Day was 
at that time president of Yale College 
and also professor of mathematics 
and natural philosophy. Besides the 
president there were seven professors, 
two assistant professors and five 
tutors. Of these one was professor 
of divinity, three were professors and 
one was assistant professor of various 
branches of medicine, and only four 
professed those subjects which at the 
present day form a part of the college 
curriculum. These were the pro- 
fessor of chemistry, the professor of 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin, the pro- 
fessor of rhetoric and oratory, and the 
assistant professor of mathematics 
and natural philosophy. The pro- 
fessor of chemistry, mineralogy and 
geology was the celebrated Benjamin 
Silliman. The care and instruction 





of the undergraduates was largely 
* New England Magazine, December, 1896. 
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committed to the tutors. The stu- 
dents at this time were 294 in num- 
ber. 29 were resident graduates; and 
of the remainder there were 43 
“senior sophisters,” 72 “junior so- 
phisters,” 82 sophomores, and 68 
freshmen. 

In 1818 the college campus occu- 
pied only the southeastern portion of 
the square now devoted to the col- 
lege buildings. The buildings con- 
sisted of South College, South Mid- 
die, the Athenzeum (then the Chapel), 
the Lyceum (in the rhetorical cham- 
ber of which the library was kept), 
and North Middle. These were then 
called respectively Union Hall, Con- 
necticut Hall, the Chapel, the Con- 
necticut Lyceum, and Berkeley Hall. 
To the northeast of the other college 
buildings, and fronting on College 
Street stood the president’s house 
erected in 1799. Behind the Athe- 
nzum stood a brick building erected 
in 1782 for a dining hall and kitchen. 
In 1818 a new building was con- 
structed for this purpose, afterwards 
known as the Cabinet, and standing 
behind South Middle College and the 
Lyceum. This building contained a 
basement in which cooking was done, 
a first story in which was the dining 
hall and an upper story which con- 
tained the valuable mineralogical 
cabinet acquired by Professor Silli- 
man. Upon the completion of this 
building the old Commons Hall was 
turned into a chemical laboratory. 

It was in the fall of 1818 that the 
student with whom we are concerned 
entered college. His sister in a letter 
written November 2, 1818, says to 
her cousin, E. S. G.: 


“Jonathan you know has entered College. 
About four weeks since he went down to 
New Haven with Mamma. He was exam- 
ined, was received, returned home immedi- 
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ately, prepared his clothes, etc., and left us 
again in a week after his return. Papa 
carried him down. He boards with the 
widow De Forest, and from father’s ac- 
count is very pleasantly situated. We have 
received no letters from him yet, but expect 
one by the mail to-day. I hope you will 
write to him. He is quite alone for Mrs. 
De Forest has no other boarders, and he 
has no room-mate, though I presume he 
will, as soon as he can find one he likes. ... 
I have just had a letter from Jonathan. He 
is perfectly contented—writes in high spir- 
its, and when my letter is brought from the 
parlour, where it has been carried for the 
edification of the family at large, I will 
copy some poetry, the first I have ever had 
from his poetic genius, not for the excel- 
lence of the quality, but for your amuse- 
ment, for it is John completely.” 


She copies: 
“Ye good Dutch blankets, and thou feather 


ed, 
On which I’ve often laid my learned head; 
Till wak’d at eight o’clock from sleep pro- 
found 
I heard of Molly’s voice the solemn sound. 
How much I miss you here no tongue can 
tell, 
When wak’d at six o’clock by college 
bell — 
In haste I shivering clap: my clothing on 
And with my utmost speed to chapel run.” 


A few days later he writes his 
mother and sister the following 
letters, which give some idea of his 
studies and also of the hours of 
prayers and recitation, which would 
doubtless seem appalling to young 
people of the present day. 


“New Haven, Dec. 6, 1818. 

“Dear Mother: I devote a few minutes on 
Sunday evening to let you know I am well, 
and to give you some description of my 
situation. At six in the morning we arise 
and attend prayers, and then recitation. 
At eleven we recite in Arithmetic—at five 
in the afternoon in the Roman Antiquities. 
The morning’s lesson therefore must be 
got in the evening. Now figure to your- 
self your son Jon with his blinder far down 
upon his nose, listening to his room-mates 
and endeavoring to obtain some knowledge 
of the lesson, and you will have my figure. 
I board in a very pleasant family. Old N. 
(Newport, the slave mentioned in the 
former article) is well and was provided 
with a goose and a turkey for thanksgiv- 
ing. I dined that day at Mr —’s. Our 
vacation is five weeks from next Wednes- 
day, when I intend to return to Greenfield 
in the stage in company with six other 
scholars, who are going to that part of 
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Massachusetts. Do not write anything to 
the contrary. 

“Your dutiful son, J. L.” 


“New Haven, Dec. 11, 1818. 

“Dear Eliza: It is now Saturday evening, 
the only evening in the week not devoted 
to Livy, and I trust I shall not be trespass- 
ing on this part of the Sabbath,* if I de- 
vote it to writing to my sister Eliza. I 
wish you could at this moment enter my 
room, and see my college habitation; my 
little Excellency (as my sisters always 
called me) in a large armed rocking chair; 
with a commodious leaf, cushion, etc., 
which I have purchased for three dollars— 
shoes off as usual—feet on the andirons, and 
his thoughts on the “Hall of his fathers.” 
I perceive by your letters that you blame 
me for not writing. You say I have writ- 
ten but once. Have I not written once to 
A—, once to S. W.? Has not Mamma re- 
ceived my letter to her? What has become 
of the catalogue I sent you, thinking you 
would be pleased to see your brother’s 
name enrolled on the list of Yale College. 
Last Saturday I went to East Rock and 
there saw a real hermit, a being who lives 
on the summit of the rock in a house made 
of stones like the black dwarf in the “Tales 
of my Landlord.” Last Wednesday even- 
ing I went to see the steamboat, with which 
I was highly pleased. Vacation draws 
near. If it is the design of you good peo- 
ple that I shall then return to Greenfield 
please to signify it by letter. 

Monday morning. Cold, cold, cold 
work it is to get up at six o’clock, and go 
to prayers by moonlight. How do you 
like this cold weather? I am to speak be- 
fore my class to-day, and to exhibit a 
translation from Sallust on Tuesday. 

“Adieu, J. L.” 


It appeared to have been the design 
of the “good people” that their son 
should return to Greenfield for his 
vacation, which occurred during the 
first two weeks of January. When 
the vacation had ended and he had 
returned to college he wrote as fol- 
lows to his sister: 


“New Haven, Feb. 6, 1819. 

“Dear Sarah: I write in haste to let 
you know I have arrived in safety at the 
place of my destination. At Deerfield I 
picked up Mr. P., at Hatfield my. room- 
mate B., and at West Springfield L. A 
little this side of Northampton. the fore 
wheel of our carriage failed, which hin- 
dered us no more than an hour. We dined 
at West Springfield at five o’clock, and ar- 
rived at Hartford about ten. The next day 
I reached New Haven. . . . We have had 


*At this time in New England “‘ Sabbath’’ was considered 
to extend from sunset on Saturday to sunset on Sunday, 
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no disturbance in college this term, but go 
on as regularly as in a private family. Our 
studies are Algebra, which I find very easy, 
Livy, a Roman Historian, a very interest- 
ing study, and Homer’s Iliad, in the orig- 
inal Greek, in which it was written, which 
is a laborious study, though on a very in- 
teresting subject (viz., ladies, etc.), for we 
have to study long to find out the lady’s 
name and turn over the leaves of the Lexi- 
con to find the colour of her eyes, in which 
Homer is very particular. My eyesight is 
almost expended, therefore I must bid you 
farewell. | ee Ag 


“New Haven, March 27, 18109. 

“Dear Mary: I received yours of the 23rd 
inst. yesterday, through favour of the Penny- 
Post; to which I remunerated the sum of 
one penny, therefor. The habitation, the 
dwelling-place, the delectable abode, of the 
most honorable, learned, eloquent, brave, 
and illustrious sons of Yale, beginneth to 
brighten up—and withal, the spirits of 
yours, etc., begin to be revived. In this 
place is a society called the Linonian:* 
Reverend and beloved of my soul, and 
dearest to my eyes; who, sheltering herself 
under the wings of old Yale, hath flour- 
ished like a green vine for these many 


years. In which my genius will undoubt- 
edly shine, like a candle under a 
bushel. . . . On account of the alteration 


which is made in the time of election by the 
new Constitution of this state, the faculty 
have thought proper to shorten the term 
one week, which would bring the com- 
mencement of the vacation on the third 
day of May. The week preceding the end 
of the term is taken up in examinations and 
exhibitions of the Junior class. It will, I 
think, be equally advantageous to return to 
Greenfield as soon as the studies of the 
term are through, that is a week before the 
close of the term, but if Papa is better I 
think I had better stay until the end of the 
term, as I have never witnessed a college 
exhibition. Ina ramble this morning with 
a class-mate, I accidentally discovered what 
I had often sought for in vain. In an ob- 
scure corner of the old burying-ground, I 
found two stones, whose inscription was 
almost obliterated by time, but which I 
knew from the description I had read of 
them in Stiles’ Judges. Here I read the 
names of the Judges of King Charles— 


*The Linonian was a literary society, founded Septem- 
ber rath, 1753, and which, until recently, maintained at 
least a nominal existence. Its rival at this time was a so- 
ciety called Brother in Unity, founded in 1768. Both were 
in their prime at this period, and the night on which their 
weekly meeting was held was the important night of the 
week, 


t‘Junior Exhibition” took place annually the last, or néxt 
to the last, week of the second term, when orations were 
delivered by those members of the class whose rank entitled 
them tothis distinction. The “ parts,’ as they were called, 
had different names, such as orations, dissertations, disputes, 
etc., but were all similar in character, the difference in names 
only marking the differences in rank of those to whom the 
parts were assigned. 
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men who shone in their day. of glory, who 
condemned to the block the crowned head 
of Britain. And now the heedless scholar’s 
foot treads rudely on their ashes, as he 
pursues his ball over the green, and thinks 
not that beneath him lie outstretched the 
bones of the mighty.”* 


“April 19, 1819. 

“Dear Mother: ...I1 take a long walk 
every morning before breakfast, which I 
find is very beneficial, as it gives me a fine 
appetite, and it preserves me, in a great 
measure, from the laziness and. headache 
that I generally feel in warm weather. We 
are called up at half-past five, which I think 
is a very healthy practise and one I mean 
to continue at home. Uncle H. has come, 
and Uncle H. has gone, and left me here 
alone. Last Thursday I spent with him. 
We visited the cabinet of minerals, called 
at Mr. ’s. About four in the afternoon 
he left New Haven. I rode with him as 
far as the chips,t where I left him to pur- 
sue his journey alone, and walked back to 
College. The velocipede, so famous here, 
is a pretty plaything. I rode on it some 
time yesterday, and could make it go with 
considerable velocity on the walks of the 
garden where I rode.’?t 





To his sister he says: 


“The walks in New Haven are now de- 
lightful. I find’ I am getting to be very 
much attached to the place. If I remain 
three years more here, I shall hardly know 
how to quit it. Moreover I have fallen 
into the hands of some very insinuating 
damsels—they insinuate me every time I 
come near ’em. Give my best regards to 
Miss H. and the whole generation of gals. 
I hope Miss E. will live through the hi-po, 
or low-po, or whatever disorder she has. 
What a place New Haven is for that gen- 
eration of vipers, vulgarly called damsels. 
Thick as hops, sweet as white mulberries— 
white as slacked lime—meet ’em at every 
corner, smiling, jerking, bowing—how are 
you? Miss has read me some most 
edifying lectures of late. The dear crea- 
ture who goeth up and down seeking 
whom she may devour. Tell E. that Miss 
with whom she was so intimate at 








*The stones referred to are those which marked the 
burial place of Dixwell, Goffe, and Whalley, the Regicides, 
who were buried in the old burying ground referred to, 
which occupied a part of what is now known as ‘‘The Green” 
in New Haven. These stones are still to be seen within the 
fence which encloses the more conspicuous monument 
erected to the Regicides, upon the same spot, when the 
burying ground was turned to other uses. 


tA common expression at the time, to accompany a per- 
son home as far as “‘ the chips’”’ was to go to his very door. 
To go with one who was taking leave as far as ‘‘ the chips” 
was to go to one’s gate. The expression probably arose 
from the fact that yards, in those days of wood-piles were 
apt to be strewn with chips. 


{The velocipedes of that day had little incommon with & 
machines since called by that name.®:They had no pedals, 
but were propelled by touching the feet to the?ground. 
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Hadley’s is here, and had the support of my 
arm, in a walk from Uncle Seth’s to her 
boarding place. . Our studies have in- 
creased in difficulty within three weeks very 
much, and require diligent attention. Since 
I wrote you last I have had to declaim in 
the chapel, and to exhibit a translation 
from Quintus Curtius. So you may con- 
clude I have been busy enough. The peo- 
ple here did nothing to celebrate the 
Fourth of July except ringing the bells. 
One of the students delivered an oration 
in the court-house—an oration which 
would do honor to any man living. . 
You have, as yet, said nothing about com- 
ing to New Haven at commencement. It 
is time to be making arrangements about 
it if you are coming. You know it is the 
intention of Papa and Mamma that you 
should attend Mr. H.’s school while I stay 
in College, and if you come here and see 
the beauties of this place you will be will- 
ing and glad to attend school here. You 
will be much pleased with New Haven. It 
is certainly a delightful place.” 


Commencement at that time oc- 
curred in September, and on October 
23, 1819, we find our student back at 
college again, and he writes that he 
has “again attacked Horace, Euclid, 
and Geography with all possible vim.” 
He also says: “I unfortunately left 
Dr. W.’s certificate at home, and if 
you do not immediately send it to me 
I. shall be obliged to board in the 
hall.” At this time all students unless 
excused on a doctor’s certificate were 
obliged to board at Commons. For 
those who had such a certificate ‘an 
“invalid’s table’ was provided, at 
which the fare was somewhat better 
than that furnished for the rest of the 
students. At meal times the Sopho- 
mores entered at the north door, the 
Freshmen at the south door, and the 
Juniors and Seniors at the middle 
door of the then new Commons build- 
ing, since known as the Cabinet. 
The tutors sat at an elevated table and 
attempted to preserve order. The 
waiters were sixteen of the poorer 
members of the Junior class. The 
food was of a very poor quality, and 
its deficiencies occasioned much dis- 
order and rioting. It is related that 
six hundred tumblers, thirty coffee- 
pots, and many other articles of table 
furniture were destroyed during one 
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term. We are told by a graduate of 
1821 that “boiled potatoes, loaves of 
bread, balls of butter, and dishes 
would be flung back and forth, es- 
pecially between Sophomores and 
Freshmen, and you would never be 
sure in raising a cup to your lips that 
it would not be dashed out of your 
hands.” When peas were to be 
cooked all the undergraduates were 
summoned to shell them, and if any 
one shirked the others collected the 
pods and deposited them in his room. 
This was called “podding.” The 
drink for dinner was cider, a large 
pewter jug of which stood at each end 
of every table. Upto 1815 every one 
drank in turn from the jug, but at 
this time tumblers were introduced. 
One class being tired of lamb, they 
came into the hall bleating. No 
notice being taken of this, a day or 
two later they entered the hall in 
advance of the tutors and threw it all 
out of the windows, platters and all. 
The head cook and his assistant at 
this time were named Canada. They 
went among the students by the 
names of Upper and Lower Canada. 

In a letter to his sister J. L. says: 


“I believe the Faculty are determined to 
raise hob with my class. For being 
Sophs, we feel a little antic. Three of my 
class-mates are suspended. Several others 
have received warnings and admonitions. 
As for myself, I steer clear as yet. How 
long I shall, I know not. . . . Our vacation 
begins on the eleventh day of January. As 
it is good sleighing here, I expect to see 
Papa. I have got me a plaid cloak and 
shall appear before you in all the dignity of 
Mr.——. ‘Anon comes Pyramus, sweet 
youth, and tall.’ ” 


We are told by a graduate of this 
period that at this time a passion for 
dress was manifested to such a degree 
that the Faculty thought necessary to 
use some means to arrest it. One 
student appeared in a suit of change- 
able silk. The Lycurgan Society was 
formed. Its members encouraged 
plainness of dress and simplicity of 
life. Some members desired to as- 
sume a distinctive dress, and the one 
proposed was similar to that worn 





| 
i 
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by Quakers—a close coat with short 
skirts of a gray material and stand-up 
collar. The idea was unpopular and 
was not carried out. 

The following letter gives an inter- 
esting picture of the manner of trav- 
eling in the period: 


New Haven, March 12, 1820. 

The United States mail was robbed 
ani before last between this place and 
Stratford. The villain is caught, and is. in 
jail. He has confessed himself guilty and 
will probably be hung. Fortunately there 
was but little money in the mail when it 
was plundered. College has been remark- 
ably steady this term. Only one fellow has 
been rusticated for breaking windows. We 
have finished Trigonometry and com- 
menced Mensuration. I have found 
Trigonometry quite easy, but the sunts 
in Mensuration look rather threatening. 
William,* the little boy, will go home with 
me at the end of the term unless I receive 
contrary directions. I shall-come home 
in the following manner. The man whom 
I hired to carry me to Hartford the last va- 
cation (in order to avoid riding in the 
night) has offered to carry Dewey, Bradley, 
William, and myself to Greenfield for the 
usual stage price. He will carry us in a very 
handsome coach, with two horses, and he 
is a very good driver. By hiring him we 
shall avoid riding in the night, we can stop 
when and where we please, and shall in- 
cur no additional expense. If the plan 
does not meet with the approbation of 
Papa and yourself, I wish you would let me 
know it so that I may not engage the man.” 


His mother sends him “a consid- 
erable sum of money” and says: “Be 
very punctual in discharging your 
bills all, and come home in the way 
you propose. If you can rely upon 


_ “your own prudence in care of the 
Be and if your Papa writes not to 


e contrary. He is in Worcester at 


Court. Invite your classmates all 
here.” Evidently Social Villa was 


filled with young life and gayety dur- 
ing this vacation, as our student 
writes that he is “riding, walking, 
shooting, fishing, waiting on the 
ladies and engaged in other such use- 
less and gentleman-like employ- 
ments”; and after a month we see 
him in college again. 

*A child in. the family of Mrs. De Forest, where Jona- 
than boarded. The child being out of health, Mrs. L. had 


offered to receive him at Greenfield, that he ‘might benefit 
by a change of air. 


“Pax vobiscum dear sister Mary: How 
doth the family since I left it? New Haven 
I find remains exactly as it was four weeks 
since, save that the right reverend elm-trees 
have brushed up their beautiful coats, and 
the lilacs and snowballs have put on ‘their 
gay livery to welcome back the students. 
I can now play on my flute, without being 
requested to stop, or take the pigeon-wing 
without disturbing any one. We are en- 
gaged in studying navigation, with the 
mensuration of heights and distances with 
which I am well pleased. Yesterday after- 
noon I spent in endeavoring to make a 
quadrant; and though I was unable to 
bring the instrument to any degree of 
mathematical correctness, yet I so far suc- 
ceeded as to make a quadrant by which I 
could illustrate the method of measure- 
ment. In our lesson yesterday we had a 
sum in which the diameter of the moon 
was required.. We now rise at five in the 
morning, which though somewhat dis- 
agreeable to my laziness, is very beneficial 
to my health. It prevents the headache, 
gives me a degree of life and animation I 
never possess when I indulge in sleep till 
late in the morning, and enables me to 
study with much more pleasure and profit. 
New Haven never looks more beautiful 
than at this season. The trees (of which 
you know there is a great abundance) are 
covered with thick foliage. The green and 
college yard are spread with the most 
beautiful of carpets. Few persons in this 
world are so delightfully situated as the 
students at Yale College. And I am 
sometimes alarmed at the idea of leaving it 
when two more years shall have passed.” 


His mother is planning a visit to 
New Haven with her daughter, and 
writes: 


“T have thought of spending Commence- 
ment at New Haven. Write me how you 
would like the plan. I think a visit to New 
Haven friends would prove quite delectable 
to Miss Mary, but I apprehend her fears 
of Knights Errant, etc., will fill her mind 
with ‘scare,’ and weaken my exhausted 
courage, for if we go I shall take Farmer, 
and spend a fortnight on the road down, 
and return slowly. Perhaps you can ride 
from Hartford with us. We have had 
pressing invitations to attend Commence- 
ment at Harvard, but excused ourselves, 
as we were to be at Yale. Cousin S. is in 
high glee. Has received one of the first 
appointments, and has invited the family 
en masse to go down to Cambridge, and 
witness his delivery. If Papa is able he 
will take the chaise and be in New Haven 
at nine o’clock Commencement Day, and 
leave the day after Commencement, so as 
to attend Probate Court the Monday after.” 


Whether this plan was carried out 
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does not appear. The next letter 
written on the student’s return to col- 
lege gives some suggestion of the 
inconveniences of travel at that time: 


_ “I might give you an account of my 
journey hither if I had time—how we were 
detained in Northampton by the cattle 
show, how after that we got into a hole in 
the meadows, and staid there about an 
hour; how we got into Hartford at eleven 
o’clock, and could find no lodgings. But 
these particulars I must reserve for the fire- 
side in January. Since my return a de- 
structive fire has laid waste a great part of 
the wharf. Our studies are pleasant 
enough. Prof. ——’s lectures are quite in- 
teresting, and if I do not blow myself up in 
trying experiments, I shall find Chemistry 
a very pleasant study. 
“Yours, 

2 

The fire referred to was a destruc- 
tive one, and drew out most of the 
college to witness it. The result for 
our student was a severe cold, which 
so affected his eyes that he was 
obliged to return home for a time. 
The following letter written to his 
chum gives a picture of his life at 
home: 

“I am very comfortably seated before a 
large fire, with a flute, flageolet and piano 
beside me; plenty of apples in the closet 
close by; beer, cider and other delectable 
comforts at hand; a good library, and 


sisters to read to me withal. You must 
suppose from my remarkably active dispo- 
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sition, that J rise extremely early, I am also 
in the habit of eating breakfast, notwith- 
standing the low opinion you have been ac- 
customed to entertain of my eating facul- 
ties. Then I ride, then I skate and break 
my head on the ice by way of variety, but 
you can’t expect perfection. And the girls, 
too, I find have increased and multiplied 
amazingly this winter, so that there are 
quite a number of respectable, blue-eyed 
and black-eyed, laughing, grinning dam- 
sels, roving about to my great satisfaction, 
as I am fond of looking at all beautiful 
objects—beautiful pictures, beautiful land- 
scapes, beautiful horses and carriages, 
beautiful experiments in the laboratory or 
philosophical chamber, beautiful demon- 
strations, beautiful buildings, beautiful 
girls—for to my weak eye, no building is. 
so elegant as a handsome, well-built 
edifice, except a lass neatly put together 
from the ridge-pole to the sill. On the 
whole I am enjoying myself pretty well. 
“Yours, 
ti Pigg 
The correspondence contains no 
other letters of interest. In the 
spring of 1820 young L— obtained a 
part in the Junior Exhibition, which 
was to take place on the thirtieth of 
April, 1821. His parents went to New 
Haven to be present on the occasion, 
but found him ill,—and from this 
illness he never recovered. His life 
and his college career ended before 
the close of his Junior year, on the 
tenth day of May, 1821, when he was 
eighteen years of age. 






































HE United States Bu- 


reau of Education is 
constantly giving us, 
in its successive re- 


ports and circulars of 
information, material 
of the highest value not alone for pro- 
fessional educators but for all Ameri- 
can citizens. We wish that these re- 
ports had far more attention from the 
general public than they do have. 
We wish especially that our people 
throughout the country might “read, 
mark, learn and inwardbty digest” the 
leaflet which has just been issued by 
the Bureau, on “English Methods of 
Teaching American History.” We 
took up this general subject in these 
pages last August, in noticing the 
misconceptions which are almost uni- 
versal among our people as to the 
feeling of England concerning the 
American Revolution both at the 
time and since. We dwelt upon the 
fact that the best English sentiment 
was with us while the Revolution pro- 
gressed, and English sentiment has 
been with us, almost unanimously, 
from that time to this. We have to 
go to the British poets, to Byron, to 
Burns, for the noblest panegyrics 
upon Washington, and the English 
historians, Green, Gardiner, and the 
rest, tell the story of the American 
Revolution precisely as we desire to 
have it told. “Above all,” we said, 
“the boys and girls in English schools 
are taught this history from their 
text-books in the right way, in the 
way which makes them love and 
admire us and our fathers, instead of 
hating us. We wish that every one 
might read the ‘Citizen’s Reader,’ 
that splendid little book by Arnold 
Forster, which circulates by hun- 





dreds of thousands in the English 
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public schools, and see how the 
American Revolution is treated in 
the two or three pages devoted to it 
there. Consider the infinite differ- 
ence which it makes whether boys 
and girls are brought up upon such 
history, or upon such a view of Eng- 
land as most of our own text-books 
promote in touching the Revolution.” 
Much of the ill-will toward England 
which undeniably exists in great sec- 
tions of the American people and 
which the mischief-making politician 
can confidently appeal to springs 
from a false view of what the Ameri- 
can Revolution was and what the his- 
tory of England was in connection 
with it. The feelings of jealousy and 
anger which were born in the throes 
of the struggle for independence are 
indiscriminately perpetuated. Our 
children grow up with the feeling that 
“red coat” is the very badge and 
synonym of enmity to America. 
They are trained and fortified in it 
often by false and superficial text- 
books. The influence of false his- 
tory and of crude, one-sided history is 
enormous. It is a natural and logi- 
cal step by which children pass from 
many of our schoolrooms to the back 
yard, there to set up images of “Brit- 
ishers” and fire at the whites of their 
eyes; and it is natural that feelings 
so born should die hard and at times 
became a dangerous factor in the 
national life. So important is the 
whole influence of popular historical 
views, that we do not think it too 
much to say that a vast amount of the 
persistent ill-will toward England of 
which from time to time we became 
conscious among our people, as com- 
pared with the almost universal 
kindliness of English feeling toward 
us, is to be explained by the very 
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different spirit in which the history of 
the American Revolution is taught 
to the boys and girls in the schools of 
the one country and of the other. 


* 


We called attention, when speak- 
ing upon this subject at midsummer, 
of the visit to America at that very 
time of Samuel Plimsoll, the well 
known member of the English Par- 
liament, whose name is immortalized 
in the term ‘Plimsoll mark,” which is 
given to the safety load-line of Brit- 
ish ships. Mr. Plimsoll said to the 
New York newspapers: “I have 
come to this country to see if I can- 
not find the cause of the unjust dis- 
like the Americans have for the 
mother country. That feeling is so 
uncalled for that there must be some 
cause for it,—fancied cause, I think. 
We in England have no such feeling 
toward America. We have only 
sympathy and admiration for her. 
It seems strange to me that you 
should allow the ill feeling caused by 
a war of 120 years ago siill to exist. 
You must remember that nine-tenths 
of the English people were opposed 
to the war at the time, and that the 
remaining one-tenth, the governing 
class, was divided within itself on the 
subject. Why let the acts of a daft 
old king who was in retirement for 
insanity two or three times cause an 
everlasting animosity toward the 
England of to-day, which has no 
more to do with that time than the 
United States of to-day has? I be- 
lieve the prejudice starts with the 
children and is taught to them from 
school histories that misstate facts; 
and in these histories I think the 
remedy lies. I have gathered to- 
gether all the histories that are used 
in the board schools of England. 
There are thirty-four of them. I ex- 
amined them carefully, and I did not 
find the slightest unkind allusion to 
the United States in one. And so I 
have come to this country to exam- 
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ine the school histories used here. I 
have been told, and believe, that most 
of them are unfair; that they foster a 
wrong feeling toward the mother 
country. I hope to live long enough 
to bring this to the attention of think- 
ing men, so that a reform can be 
begun. If we begin with the chil- 
dren, I think the rest will work out 
itself.” 
* 


It is the collection of extracts made 
by Mr. Plimsoll, which is now pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Education. 
The pamphlet is so important, and is 
likely at best to win its way so slowly 
to the attention of our people, that we 
feel that we can put these pages to no 
other so good use at this time as that 
of making them give to our readers 
an idea of the scope and character of 
these extracts. The extracts present- 
ed in the pamphlet are from twenty- 
four books of English history used in 


the schools of the lower grades. The 
histories, we are assured by Mr. 


Plimsoli, were collected without any 
discrimination as to those that were 
favorable or unfavorable, and no effort 
to sift them has been made in this 
compilation. We have here therefore 
a full and true picture of the way in 
which the history of the American 
Revolution is taught to the boys and 
girls of England. It is impossible in 
the space at our command to give 
many of these extracts or to give long 
passages from them. We shall, how- 
ever, choose such passages as give a 
true idea of the whole, taking as our 
first two those which stand first in the 
pamphlet. The entire body of ex- 
tracts fills more than thirty closely- 
printed pages of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion report. If our reference to it 
prompts teachers of history or others 
to procure the report and study it 
carefully, we shall be very glad. 

The first extract given in Mr. Plim- 
soll’s collection is from a little read- 
ing book in history called “Our Kings 
and Queens,” published by Thomas 
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Nelson & Sons in 1893. The work is 
evidently a mere outline, and the pas- 
sage relating to the American Revolu- 
tion is very brief: 


“A quarrel now began between our colo- 
nies in America and the Government at 
home. An attempt was made to force the 
Americans to pay taxes on tea and other 
articles carried into the country. This 
they refused to do. When several ships, 
containing taxed tea sent from England, 
arrived in Boston Harbor, some of the 
people, dressed as red Indians, went on 
board and threw it into the water. The 
Government sent out soldiers to force the 
Americans to pay taxes, and war began, | 
which went on for nearly eight years.’ 
The Americans raised an army to defend 
themselves. Their leader was George 
Washington. Then they declared them- 
selves independent of Great Britain, and 
formed a union of thirteen States under the 
name of the United States of America. In 
1783 the war ended and a treaty. was made, 
in which Great Britain had to agree that 
the United States should be a separate 
country. Since then the colonists, or 
Americans, have governed themselves. 
They have no king or queen at their head. 
Instead of a monarch they choose one of 
their chief men, who is called the President, 
to be at the head of the Government. The 
first President was George Washington.” 


Nothing could be fairer than this. 
And nothing could be fairer than the 
fuller account which immediately fol- 
lows, from a reader published by the 
same house, entitled “The United 
Kingdom”: 


“The seven years’ war left North 
America in British hands. Now began a 
quarrel with our American colonies which 
caused most of them to separate from the 
mother country. The Government at home 
claimed the right of taxing them without 
their permission. The late war had cost 
a great deal of money, and as much of it 
had been spent on behalf of the colonies, 
Grenville thought that they ought to help 
to pay it. A stamp act was passed, by 
means of which he hoped to raise what he 
wanted in America. The Americans 
answered that they were willing to give 
money of their own free will, but that they 
would not be forced to pay taxes which 
they had no share in levying, as they had 
no members in the British Parliament. 
Grenville resigned and the stamp act was 
repealed. Pitt, who was now Earl of Chat- 
ham, had warned the Government against 
the stamp act, and told them what would 
happen. He was strongly against taxing 
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colonists at all; but the ministers, who had 
not yet learned wisdom, placed new taxes 
on tea, lead, glass, and other things which 
were sent to America. This soon made 
matters much worse. Chatham left the 
ministry, and two years after the Duke of 
Grafton gave way to Lord North. It was 
not because the tax was large that the 
Americans were unwilling to pay it, for it 
was very small, but because they considered 
that the home ‘Government had no right to 
tax them at all. The King was more to 
blame than any of his ministers. He would 
not give way in what he thought was his 
right as Sovereign of the colonies. 
Chatham said to the Lords that it was folly 
to force taxes in the face of a continent in 
arms. Burke bade the Commons take care 
lest they broke that tie of kindred blood 
which, light as air, though strong as iron, 
bound the colonies to the mother land. 

“It was now ten years since the passing 
and withdrawing of the stamp act. Every- 
thing had been tried to bring about a settle- 
ment, but the foolishness of the King made 
all efforts vain. War began and went on 
for nearly eight years. The King found 
that he could get Lord North to do much 
as he wished, and so he kept him in power 
during the whole American war. The first 
fighting took place at Lexington, near 
Boston, between a few British soldiers and 
some American riflemen. The colonists, 
who were used to shooting deer in the 
forests, soon proved their skill, and they 
now shot down men with deadly aim. The 
British lost more than twice as many men 
as the Americans. The Americans next 
besieged the British under General Gage 
in Boston, and a battle took place on Bun- 
ker Hill near the town, where the Ameri- 
cans had thrown up earthworks. They 
were forced to retreat, but they did not lose 
heart. They now saw that they could hold 
their own when they met the best British 
troops on equal terms. The famous 
George Washington now took command of 
the American Army. He had done good 
service for the British in their struggle with 
the French in the seven years’ war. Now 
he had but one thought, one desire, and 
that was to secure the freedom of his coun- 
try. 


These two extracts alone give a 
just idea of the spirit which animates 
all. In many of them the course of 
thought and often the words are the 
same as in the second extract given, 
the writers clearly drawing from com- 
mon sources. Many of the accounts 
are much longer and completer. For 
these it is impossible for us to make 
place; but here are three admirable 
and thoroughly representative brief 
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extracts. The first is from a reader 
called “The Story of England”: 


“In 1765, trouble began with our colonies 
in North America. The prime minister, 
Mr. Grenville, had the stamp act passed, in 
order to raise money there on stamps 
which had to be bought from the govern- 
ment, and put on to deeds and other docu- 
ments. The thirteen colonies, as they then 
were, containing about 2,000,000 people, 
spoke out strongly against this. They said 
they had no members to represent them in 
Parliament, and that, as British subjects 
may not be taxed without their own con- 
sent in Parliament, they ought not to pay 
taxes to the British Government at home. 
In 1766 the stamp act was repealed, but 
another was passed declaring that Parlia- 
ment had the right, if it chose, to tax the 
colonists. An act was passed in 1767, put- 
ting duties on tea, glass, paper, and other 
articles of use, and riots then took place in 
the colonies. In 1769 the Virginian house 
of assembly declared that the colony could 
be legally taxed only by its own house. 
Still George and his ministers would take 
no warning. Lord North became prime 
minister in 1770, and Lord Chatham in the 
House of Lords, and the great Irishman, 
Edmund Burke, in the Commons, spoke 
strongly in favor of the colonists. Lord 
North then took off all taxes except that on 
tea, but this he kept to show the rights he 
claimed for the home country. In all these 
doings George backed his ministers with 
his usual dull obstinacy, which he took to 
be the firmness of a great ruler. In 1773, 
a party of men at Boston, in America, went 
on board some ships in the harbor and 
threw the cargoes of tea: overboard. An- 
other great speaker in the Commons, 
Charles James Fox, joined Burke and 
Chatham in supporting the cause of free- 
dom; but North and the King could not be 
moved. Then in 1774 twelve of the thir- 
teen colonies sent men to a meeting at 
Philadelphia, and they drew up a declara- 
tion of rights, which was another strong 
warning of what was to come. At last, in 
April, 1775, the war of American Indepen- 
dence broke out. At Lexington, near 
Boston, a force of colonial riflemen at- 
tacked a body of British troops and gave 
them a severe defeat. Col. George Wash- 
ington was put at the head of the rebel 
forces, and, sometimes winning, sometimes 
losing, he gained undying fame by his cool 
courage, firmness, and skill throughout 
the war. On July 4, 1776, the Declaration 
of Independence was signed by a meeting 
at Philadelphia of men representing all the 
thirteen colonies, and the great Republic 
called the United States began to exist. 
In 1777, a British force of 6,000 men, under 
General Burgoyne, was surrounded at 
Saratoga by a great American army, and 
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forced to lay down its arms. This was the 
turning point of the struggle. Early the 
next year our Parliament gave up the right 
to tax the colonies and wished to make 
peace. But it was now too late. The 
French Government of Louis XVI had 
already made an alliance with the new 
State, and sent out ships and troops. At 
last, in 1781, another large British force, 
under Lord Cornwallis, was forced to sur- 
render at Yorktown, in Virginia, and by 
the peace of Paris, in 1783, England recog- 
nized the United States of America as an 
independent power.” 


The following paragraph is from 
one of Jarrold’s ‘““Empire Readers”: 


“The United States of America were at 
that time English colonies. George III 
wanted the people there to pay very heavy 
taxes, but they refused. One was a tax or 
“duty” on tea. The Americans said they 
would rather go without tea than pay it. 
So when ships came bringing tea they 
threw it all overboard. For ten years the 
colonists and the Government quarreled 
about it, and then they went to war. 
George Washington was the American 
patriot who led their armies, and the Eng- 
lish were defeated. On the 4th of July, 
1776, the United States of America became 
an independent nation. William Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham, had done all he could to make 
George III and his Parliament see that it 
was not fair to tax the American colonists 
in order to pay for England’s European 
wars. These wars had been of no use to 
them, and they wanted their money to de- 
fend themselves at home. If the King had 
been wise enough to foilow Pitt’s advice 
he would not have lost these colonies.” 


The third extract is from one of 
Longman’s “Ship” Historical Read- 
ers, published in 1895: 


“We have read about the Pilgrim Fathers 
and how they sailed away to America and 
In the course of 
time the colonists grew rich and strong. 
Their land was ruled over by the King of 
England. At last quarrels arose because 
King George III wanted to make them pay 
him money that they thought they ought 
not to pay. The King said they must pay 
him so much money as a tax upon all tea 
they used. The colonists thought he had 
no right to make them pay it. So they 
said that, rather than pay the tax, they 
would do without tea. Soon after this a 
ship laden with tea came into the harbor of 
Boston. The people said, ‘The tea shall be 
sent back to the place from which it came. 
We will pay no tax upon it.’ One man 
said, ‘The only way to get rid of the tea is 
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to throw it overboard.’ So a number of 
men dressed themselves like Indians and 
rushing on board the ship they threw the 
tea into the sea. After this it was seen that, 
as neither side would give in, nothing but 
a war could end the quarrel. Then both 
sides got ready to fight. It was asad sight 
to see men of the same race fighting against 
each other. The colonists chose a brave 
and good man named George Washington 
to be their leader. He did not want to 
fight against the King, but he loved free- 
dom, and he thought that the King was 
treating the colonists unjustly. So he was 
willing to spend his money and his life in 
the good cause. The war lasted for about 
seven years. The French helped the colo- 
nists, and in the end the colonists won, and 
so they were free. Since that time they 
have had no king over them and they have 
become one of the greatest nations upon 
earth: for in the land that is now called 
the United States there are over 60,000,000 
people, and the vast country that was at one 
time the home of bands of roving Indians 
is now peopled by English-speaking fotks.” 


References to our common Eng- 
lish race and expressions of pride in 
America as the daughter of England 
are constant. In the brief account 
of the war in “Simple Stories Relat- 
ing to English History” we read: 
“At first the English won; but a great 
man took charge of the American 
army. His name was George Wash- 
ington, and he made his soldiers as 
brave and clever as Cromwell did 
those of England in the time of King 
Charles. He beat the British in many 
fights; and the end of it was that in 
the year 1776 England lost America, 
which ever since has been called the 
United States. Still we must not for- 
get that most of the people in these 
United States are of English flesh and 
blood. They speak the English 
tongue, and have grown to be very 
rich and powerful.” 

This account begins with the state- 
ment that “though George III was 
a good man, he was not a very wise 
one, and before he died he quite lost 
his reason.” George III is treated 
almost everywhere in these English 
school books in a way that ought en- 
tirely to satisfy our Fourth of July 
orators. The following energetic 
statement of the occasion and out- 


break of the war is from a book called 
“Modern England” 


“The chief causes of this long and dis- 
astrous conflict are to be sought in the 
high notions of prerogative held by George 
III, his infatuated and stubborn self-will, 
and in the equally absurd self-conceit of his 
English subjects. In her colonies England 
then acted on what was called the colonial 
system. According to it they existed for 
the benefit of the mother country, could 
export their chief products only to the 
British Dominions, and could import noth- 
ing from Europe which had not passed 
through England. A great deal of smug- 
gling went on; but there had as yet been no 
serious quarrel, because the Imperial Gov- 
ernment had for the most part hitherto left 
the colonies to themselves. Grenville, the 
English prime minister, now determined 
not only to put down the smuggling of the 
American colonists, but to tax them for the 
benefit of the Empire—the mode proposed 
for raising the revenue being to require 
that certain documents should be on 
stamped paper. The colonists at once took 
alarm, and the colonial assemblies declared 
against the measure. The descendants of 
the old soldiers of the Parliament began to 
repeat the grand lesson of the long struggle 
of their English forefathers against the 
crown, and ‘Taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny’ became the watchword of 
the brave patriots who were to fight in 
America for the selfsame rights that the 
Englishmen of old had wrung fromthe 
tyrant John, the haughty Edward, and the 
reluctant Charles I.” 


xk 
* * 


Everywhere we find the highest 
tributes to the character and abilities 
of Washington: 


“To Washington was mainly due the 
success of the colonists, and he has ever 
since been hailed by his grateful fellow- 
citizens as ‘The Father of his Country.’ 
This noble patriot might be described as 
the type of an English gentleman; a man 
without eloquence and of great modesty; 
but having great administrative powers, 
moderation, and self-control. Further, a 
certain nobleness of thought and lofty ele- 
vation of character distinguished him from 
his fellows.” 

“The commander-in-chief of the Ameri- 
cans was the great George Washington, 
who possessed all the high qualities needed 
for carrying to a successful close the strug- 
gle upon which they had entered. As the 
war went on, all the efforts of our generals 
failed to win any real success against the 
skill and perseverance of Washington.” 
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“Washington was noted for his patriotic 
spirit, his infinite patience and his absolute 
unselfishness. There can be no doubt that 
the high character and sterling qualities of 
such a leader inspired the men under his 
command and helped in no small degree to 
bring the struggle to a successful issue.” 

“The Americans found George Washing- 
ton not only a splendid general but, what 
was better, a man who set an example of 
patience and self-denial, and who was 
entirely without ambition.” 

“The success of the American Revolu- 
tion was mainly due to Washington’s ap- 
pointment to the chief command. Only a 
man of his skill, firmness, patience, and 
judgment could overcome the jealousies of 
the various States, the want of discipline of 
the soldiers, the lack of money and stores, 
all of which, on several occasions, threat- 
ened the collapse of the revolt. He was 
always hopeful in the greatest difficulties, 
and cautious in every undertaking. He 
was known, besides, as a man of the highest 
integrity, whose truth and honor were 
never called in question.” 


ok 


Such is the teaching given to the 
boys and girls of England with ref- 
erence to the American Revolution. 
Everywhere the King and govern- 
ment of England are made to shoul- 
der the blame, and the American colo- 
nists are held up to admiration as the 
champions of law and liberty and the 
rights of mankind. “Had we then 
had a House of Commons elected by 
the people, as we have now,”—this 
word of one would be adopted by all, 
—‘“most likely the war with America 
would never have taken place.” “If 
the counsel of some of the wisest 
statesmen in England had been fol- 
lowed, there is no doubt that a com- 
promise would have been effected and 
peace maintained. But the King 
would not hear of making any con- 
cession. He regarded the colonists 
as rebels who must be forced into 
obedience.” “England was fighting 
for a bad cause, and freedom and good 
government came from her defeat.” 
“It has been well said”—this is the 
closing remark upon the matter in one 
of Arnold’s History Readers—“that 
‘time has long ago healed the wound 


caused by the original quarrel of the 
mother country and the daughter 
colonies; and if there have sometimes 
been misunderstandings and suspi- 
cions .engendered between England 
and the great Republic, by unwise ut- 
terances or by unjust dealings of indi- 
viduals or of sections on both sides, 
the sound sense, the cordial feeling, 
the spirit of kinship, and the com- 
munity of speech, of interests and of 
sympathies entertained by the great 
mass of both peoples have prevented 
threatened collision and strife. For 
England and America to go to war 
would be a calamity to the entire race. 
It would put back the hand of prog- 
ress and would arrest the course of 
civilization, commerce, philanthropy, 
and religion throughout the world, ” 
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Never could a word like this come 
to us more impressively than at this 
moment, when our President and 
Secretary of State have just concluded 
the general arbitration treaty with 
Great Britain. This act, the crown- 
ing glory of Mr. Cleveland’s adminis- 
tration, will appear in history as one of 
the greatest triumphs of diplomacy, 
and one of the epoch-making events 
in the advance of the rule of peace and 
reason among men. Henceforth, 
may we not confidently believe, war 
shall be no more among these two 
great English nations, standing in the 
vanguard of the world’s democracy. 
To true fraternity and friendship there 
is nothing more important than a true 
treatment and understanding of the 
history of the nations in their rela- 
tions to each other. It is funda- 
mentally important that this history 
should be taught aright to the boys 
and girls, for they are to be the men 
and women, the sovereigns, to-mor- 
row. May we not learn from these 
English school books lessons in fair- 
ness, in frankness, in temperance and 
breadth, in good humor, and in 
noble spirit? 








Dotty Loves Me. 


THERE isn’t a happier creature than I 
On all this broad planet beneath the blue 


sky. 
Are you really so blind that you need to 
ask why? 
Sweet Dolly loves me. 


I thought I was homely, and laid on the 
shelf; 
I knew ee tempt no fair maiden with 
pelf; 
And yet she has whispered the sweet news 
herself,— 
That Dolly loves me. 


I grudge no proud monarch his circlet of 
gold; 
I pity the rich, the heart-hungry and cold; 
My prize were well bought with earth’s 
treasures untold; 
For Dolly loves me. 


She loves me, she loves me, she loves me! 
joy! 
What grief now can vex me? What care 
can annoy? 
I breathe an enchantment no power can 
destroy, 
While Dolly loves me. 


The birds sing more sweetly; the sun shines 
more bright; 
The day is more gladsome, more restful the 
night; 
There’s beauty unknown in each common- 
est sight, 
Since Dolly loves me. 


What matter the wounds or the scars of the 
past? 
The present is here; I am happy at last. 
The fear of the future away have I cast. 
My Dolly loves me. 
James F. Morton, Jr. 


* 
* * 


A Rare Moon. 


Tuat stolen kisses are sweetest, 
For one, I flatly deny; 

And I hold the man discreetest, 
Who can let his chance slip by. 


For the pleasure is completest 
When she’s willing to assist; 
And Phyllis’s kisses are sweetest 
When Phyllis wants to be kissed! 
Harry Romaine. 


A New ENGLAND VALENTINE. 

O, swEET little maid of a Puritan line, 

O, dear little maid of a Puritan town, 

On the morn of that saint whom they name 
Valentine, 

I am asking a boon,—and I pray do not 
frown; 

For, coy little Puritan maid of to-day, 

I ask but a quaint little Puritan “Yea.” 


Look around on the walls of your Puritan 
home, : 
Where your prim lady ancestors hang in a 


ow, 

In quaint little kerchiefs, in cap and in 
comb; 

Take counsel by them, dear, for well do 


you know ; : 
You would not be here, little maiden, to- 


day 
If they had not spoken that Puritan “Yea.” 


Your pride is in them, and your faith and 
your love; 
Ah, is there not some overflowing for me? 
They lived long ago, and they hang far 
above, 
I am nearer and younger,—Ah, cannot 
it be? 
= send me an answer this Valentine’s 
ay, 
But pray it be not that cold Puritan “Nay!” 
Abbie Farwell Brown. 
* 
* * 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE YEAR. 
NatTurRE, when she made thee, dear, 
Begged the treasures of the year. 
For thy cheeks, all pink and white, 
Spring gave apple blossoms light; 
Summer, for thy matchless eyes, 
Gave the azure of her skies; 
Autumn spun her gold and red 
In a mass of silken thread— 

Gold and red and sunlight rare 
For the wonder of thy hair! 
Surly Winter would impart 
But his coldness, for thy heart. 


Dearest, let the love I bring 
Turn thy Winter into Spring. 
What are Summer, Spring and Fall, 
If thy Winter chills them all? 
Ellis Parker Butler. 








